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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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1HE weather has been horrible all the week, one long succession 
of rainfalls, so heavy that the hay still on the ground may be 
considered lost, that the prospects of the harvest are seriously 
‘threatened, and that the papers are full of telegrams announcing 
inundations. In Monmouthshire a pond burst on Thursday, 
about ten miles from Newport, swept away the banks of the 
Monmouthshire Canal, and destroyed a flannel factory, drowning 
thirteen people. Usk, Hereford, and Carleon have suffered 
severely, In the neighbourhood of Cardiff the fields are all 
under water, and in one village, Grangetown, the inhabitants 
were removed in boats. In Bath the Avon rose ten feet above 
its usual level, and the lands round Melksham and Frome were 
‘‘ heavily inundated.” In Bristol, 2°552 inches of rain fell in 48 
hours, and the low-lying’ houses have been submerged by the 
hhundred, while the Severn is reported as rising rapidly. The bad 
~weather extended to the Orkneys, and up to Friday evening no signs 
of improvement were visible. In London little damage has been 
one, but the annoyance to ‘society ” in the disturbance of gar- 
den parties, and to everybody in the condition of the streets and 
the atmosphere, has been excessive. The place has become a sort 
of huge Glasgow. 


The debate in the House of Commons on Thursday on 
the grant to the Prince of Wales for the expenses of his 
journey to India was tame, and on the whole, unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Disraeli made a turgid speech, the point of which was 
that the Prince was not visiting India, either as the Queen’s 
representative, in which case he must spend millions, giving 
‘‘the presents of Europe in exchange for those of Ormus and 
Ind,” or as a private traveller with a carpet-bag, but as the guest 
of the Viceroy, and he declined to alter the amounts he had first 
suggested. Mr. Gladstone supported the grant, arguing that 
India ought to pay her share, and remarking that if her want of 
representation was an obstacle, it ought to be an obstacle also to 
much larger expenditures. The precedent of Canada, which voted 
£40,000 for a visit from the Heir-Apparent, when Great Britain 
voted only £16,000, was quoted by both leaders, and both argued 
that the visit would be beneficial to the people of India, Mr. 
Fawcett moved that no part of the expense should be defrayed 
by the people of India, but was defeated by 379 to 67; and Mr. 
Macdonald moved the rejection of the vote, but was defeated by 
350 to 16. No one moved an addition to the grant, as no private 
Member can propose a money vote without the consent of the 
Treasury. 


speech which was full of jeers at Princes. He looked on the 
expedition as a mere distraction for the Government and the 
Prince of Wales. He “was one of those who admired and com- 
miserated Princes,” who ‘led such hard lives,” and ‘‘were bound 
day after day to provide vapid amusement for stupid people.” 
They ‘fulfilled these duties very ably and properly,” but ‘he did 
not wonder that they grew tired of the dull monotony of laying 
foundation-stones, opening institutions, uncovering statues, and 
eating charity dinners.” The Prince of Wales would never have 
anything to do with India. If anybody was to be educated, they 
should send the Prime Minister. All that means, if it means any- 
thing, that the Monarchy is a useless excuse for ceremonial, and 
should be abolished by Act of Parliament. That view may be 
correct, though we do not believe it, but it offers no reason 
for depriving the monarchy of its state while it exists. The 
speech enlivened the debate, but was unworthy of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. 


The French Assembly has been agitated this week with Bona- 
partist debates. On Tuesday the report invalidating the election 
of the Baron de Bourgoing for the Niévre, on the ground of the 
aid afforded him by the Bonapartist Central Committee, and of 
his-own assertions to the electors that Marshal MacMahon de- 
sired his success, was submitted to the Assembly. M. Rouher 
imagined that the Conservatives, with whom he had voted for the 
Clerical University Bill, would carry M. de Bourgoing through, 
but that gentleman read a heavy speech, the only point of which 
was that he had read his address to Marshal MacMahon before 
publishing it, and the President gave it his approval. The only 
Ultra-Radical who spoke, M. Goblet, was moderate, and directed 
his attack on official candidatures, and the Assembly adopted the 
report by 330 to 310. The election was, therefore, invalidated. 
We have endeavoured to explain the importance of this vote 
elsewhere, but may briefly say here that it is a vote condemning 
the practice of allowing the Bonapartists to claim official favour, 
and will greatly impede M. Rouher's efforts to obtain a large 
number of partisans returned at the general election. It warns 
the country, in fact, once more that the sovereign power is hostile 
to the Empire. 


On Wednesday and Thursday the debate was in reality, though 
not in form, about a proposed censure on M. Rouher for pre- 
siding over the Bonapartist Central Committee. M. Rouher spoke 
for three hours, maintaining the right of the Bonapartists to 
organise as well as the Legitimists and Republicans, and declaring 
that the report of the Prefect of Police about his Committee was 
full of exaggerations and misstatements. Some of his remarks 
irritated the Left till there was a tumult, amidst which a deputy, 
alleged to have been M. Gambetta, shouted, ‘‘The blood of the 
2nd December is choking you.” The debate finished amid great 
uproar, and on Thursday, after M. Savary had defended his report 
in an eloquent, but bitter speech, M. Buffet himself ascended the 
tribune, and declared that he sympathised with the fecling which 
induced Bonapartists to attend the Emperor's funeral, and that 
‘there were quarters from which even greater dangers might 
arise” than from Bonapartism. M. Gambetta, probably irritated 
by what he considered an open defiance, called on M. Buffet to 
explain his words, and averred that he was half a Bonapartist, 
whereupon the Premier rose again, and in astrong speech repeated 
his statement, adding that he took no account of the accusation 
of Bonapartism, and that the Assembly must pass an Order of 





_ The most noteworthy speeches in the debate were those of Mr. 
Bright and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Mr. Bright’s speech was nearly 
perfect in form. Ie supported the grant because he held it only 
reasonable that if the Heir of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
India, of the Canadian Dominion, of Australia, and of countless 
islands, went to India, he should go “in such State as would com- 


the Day expressing its confidence in Government. ‘The Left, 
alarmed at this sudden raising of a Cabinet question, abstained 
from voting, and the vote of confidence proposed by M. Baragnon 
was passed by 483 to 5. The consequence of this incident is that 
the Government has now a temporary majority without the Left. 
M. Gambetta seems to have made a mistake, but it is not one 





mend itself to the ideas and sympathies and wishes of his hosts.” 
He enlarged on the Prince’s graciousness, and intimated an | 
opmion that he might inculcate those qualities upon those | 
who ruled India, and who were over-harsh in bearing. Sir | 
Wilfrid Lawson, on the other hand, resisted the grant in a | 


| which will impede the Dissolution. 





Lord Penzance put a question to Lord Derby on Monday, in 
relation to the German despatch to Belgium of the 3rd of 
February last, in which the German Minister lays it down as an 
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‘incontestable principle of international law” that ‘a State 
ought not to permit its subjects to disturb the internal peace 
of another State, and is bound to take care, by its laws, that it is 
in a position to fulfil this international obligation.” This prin- 
ciple Lord Penzance disputed, and warmly expressed his hope 
that Great Britain had not indirectly or directly acquiesced in it, 
but was still free to reject it in case her opinion upon it were 
asked. We have discussed at some length in another column 
Lord Derby's reply, which was shrewd, and perhaps, as his 
custom is, alittle over-cautious, but may add here, since Lord Derby 
expresses the greatest doubt as to what sort of enactment for the 
prevention of acts tending to disturb the peace of Germany 
the German Minister was demanding, that while Germany re- 
pudiates warmly any intention of interfering with the liberty of the 
Press in Belgium, she complains of the publications of the Belgian 
3ishops on German ecclesiastical affairs as interferences which the 
Belgian law ought to restrain. 
upon Bishops, even in a State which grants pecuniary help to 
several different forms of faith, as official mouthpieces of the 
Government, who ought to be restrained from offensive actions by 
the authority of the Administration if not otherwise. Does he 
expect the British Government to bridle the oratory of Scotch 





Presbyterian ministers of the Established Kirk, or of Maynooth | 


professors (who have certainly had help from the State), on the 
If he does, we fear he will be disappointed. 


same ground ? 


On ‘Thursday evening, Sir Charles Dilke proposed a resolution 


that ‘it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to cause in- 


quiry to be made into the various methods of bringing about a 
juster distribution of political power, with a view of securing a 
better representation of the people.” Sir Charles insisted on the 
rapidly-growing anomalies of the present system,—on the fact that 
the Member for Portarlington, for instance, is returned by 76 
votes, while another Irish Member, who sits for a neighbouring 
constituency, is returned by over 20,000; that while on an aver- 
age every successful county member need have only about 1,000 
votes, there are many rejected county candidates who have re- 
ceived from 4,000 to 8,000 votes; and that while on an average a 
successful borough member need not have above 1,500 votes, 
there are many defeated candidates for boroughs who have re- 
ceived a vastly larger number of votes, up to even 18,700, which 
was the number obtained by Mr. Jacob Bright in his fruitless 
contest for Manchester. Sir Charles Dilke maintained that the 
anomalies of our representative system are even greater now than 
they were before the Reform Bill of 1832,—by which we suppose 
he meant not that it is a greater anomaly for a constituency of 
a few hundred or a thousand electors to return a representative, 


than it was for a constituency of no electors at all to return | 


one, but only that there are greater disproportions between the 
representative significance, so to say, of the various Members of 
the present House of Commons, than there was between the 
various Members of the unreformed House,—which is true, but 
hardly bears out the language of Sir Charles Dilke’s assertion. 





Mr. Fawcett in seconding Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, insisted 
on the necessity for either the cumulative vote or some better expe- 
dient equivalent to it in effect, advocating, not equal electoral dis- 
tricts, but the grouping of boroughs, and asserting that the great end 
of reform was to interest as many persons as possible in the affairs 
of the State, and to make the House a true reflex of the wishes 
and wants of the entire nation. Mr. Disraeli replied in a speech 
in which he strongly defended the borough system, as distinguished 
from the system of equal electoral districts, on the ground of the 
variety and elasticity it gives to the representative Assembly, laughed 
at the argument derived from ‘‘ anomalies,” and intimated that 
great anomalies were almost a note of a good working constitu- 


tion. He resisted a Royal Commission of inquiry, on the ground 


that the extension of the franchise is a simple measure, and does | 


not need one; that the data for discussing a redistribution of seats 
are prepared, and in the hands of Parliament ; and finally, that the 
various fancy modes of voting (minority principles, cumulative 
votes, and the rest) should be discussed by intellectual writers 
till the nation has made up its mind about them, and not left to 
the tender mercies of a Royal Commission. 


concluded Mr. Disraeli, ‘to surrender, for what may be, after all, 
the vagary of philosophers, a Parliamentary system which has 
raised this country to the highest glory, and which certainly is 
the admiration of the world.” 


After a short reply from Mr. Goschen, in which he reminded 
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Apparently Prince Bismarck looks | 


‘“We are to have a | 
Royal Commission for the purpose of discovering which of these | 
schemes is the least devoid of practical genius.” ‘It is not well,” | 
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the House that Mr. Disracli was really committed to the right of 
the agricultural labourer to the vote, and to the admission that 
this would involve a considerable redistribution of political power, 
though Mr. Disracli has declined even to consider the principles 
of such a redistribution, the House divided, and the result 
was 120 for Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, and 190 against it,— 
majority, 70, 


The Rey. E. Moore, Vicar of Spalding, Lincolnshire, with three 
or four other magistrates, recently sentenced a girl of thirteen to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment and four years in a reformatory, for 
plucking a geranium in the garden of the Spalding almshouses, The 
report of the case was at first not believed, but Mr. Cross was asked 
to inquire, and on Tuesday regretted to be compelled to state 
that the reports in circulation were true. Ile at once remitted 
the sentence, and the Lord Chancellor will, it is hoped, dismiss 
the Chairman of the Petty Sessions, Mr. Moore, from the Bench, 
Mr. Moore has since taken the opportunity of a meeting of the 
Oddfellows to explain his conduct. He had been fifteen years a 
| magistrate, and had passed five hundred judgments a year, and he 
considered, from statements laid before him privately, that a girl 
of the ‘peculiar temperament” of Sarah Chandler would be 
| benefited by a few years in a reformatory. He had persuaded 
his brother magistrates, and though he hoped her liberation 
would do. her good, he was doubtful of it. He, however, always 
submitted himself to authority. In other words, Mr. Moore 
| thinks himself justified in imprisoning children for years if, on 
| statements laid before him, it seems to him that such treatment 
will do them good. He is not, as we have argued elsewhere, 
necessarily a bad man for holding that view, but holding it, he is 
unfitted by want of sense for a seat on the Bench. 





Mr. Cross took his ‘‘ Employers’ and Workmen's Bill” and his 
‘*Conspiracy and Protection of Property Bill” almost through 
committee last Monday, and in relation to the latter, he made 
| great concessions to Mr. Lowe's very wise suggestion that the 
| penal clauses should be limited to no particular classes, but 
| be applicable to members of any class committing the same 
| offence. The word “person” was in general substituted for the 
word “workman,” and in relation to the provision punishing ‘‘coer- 
cion” and “intimidation,” Mr, Cross produced a new clause, the 
| words of which were perfectly general, and adapted to meet the 
case of any one who tries to coerce any one else by intimidation, or 
by following him about, or by concealing any part of his property 
| (rattening), or any such measure. This new clause of Mr. Cross’s 
was considered again yesterday afternoon, and accepted. 


Mr. Forsyth made a feeble attempt to remedy that particular 
defect in the “* Conspiracy and Protection of Property Bill” on 
which we have frequently insisted, namely, that a conspiracy to 
break a contract may be so infinitely more dangerous than the 
breach of contract itself by isolated individuals, that the same 
class of remedies is not applicable to the two cases. But Mr. 
Forsyth’s attempt hardly deserved success, and certainly did not 
attain it. He proposed to insert in the fifth clause words making 
it an offence under the clause for a workman to cause an employer 
‘‘ serious pecuniary loss” by his wilful or malicious default. The 
objection to this proposal, of course, was that it reintroduced the 
old class-distinctions which it was the chief object of the changes 
proposed by Mr. Lowe to abolish,—in other words, that it would 
have punished a breach of contract by workmen which caused 
‘‘serious pecuniary loss” to employers, but would not have 
punished a breach of contract by employers which caused ‘serious 
pecuniary loss” to workmen. Mr. Cross resisted the amendment, 
and it was rejected without a division. 





According to the latest intelligence from Burmah, the Viceroy 
| of India has issued a notification declaring all disputes between 
| Burmah and India ended, except as regards the right of the 
Indian Government to send an escort with its next expedition to 
Western China. This right the King persistently refused to 
grant. Another request, which will, we imagine, take the form of 
‘an ultimatum, will be sent to him on this subject, and it is hoped 
that peace will be preserved. Clearly the Indian Government 
does not wish for war, but then unfortunately the Indian Govern- 
mentis not the only party to the dispute. If the King fancies we are 
afraid to persist in our demands, he will very speedily attempt some 
| act which will make negotiations impossible. 


The Turkish Budget for 1875-76 was published on the 12th 
| July. The total revenue may be stated in round numbers at 
| £19,000,000, and the total expenditure at £23,500,000, and the 
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Ministers affirm that no reduction whatever can be made in the | 


pase si f £739,584 
‘+e taken. The budget shows a decrease of receipts © O84, 
pa gy : ure of £3,035,612, or a worse condi- 


and an increase of expendit condi. 
tion of affairs to the extent of nearly £4,000,000. The Ministers 


state that the service of the Debt costs £11,883,883 a year, 
ree-fifths of the whole revenue, and admit, accord- 


arly th 
+ edlaprnage hat the interest on the public Debt has 


ing to the telegram, t 
augmented in one year by £3,3 


. : libri | the 
y affirm that they intend to produce an equilibrium by a tax sin 
a vision of the customs’ tariff, and by a modi- | tion of the soul” of Mr. Henry Jenkins, in order that he might 


on patents, by a re . hee: ¥ 2 
fication of the commercial treaty with Persia. These promises 


are, of course, pap 
of its resources, for it can apparently sell its Treasury Bonds at 


some rate 
provide for its daily wants. It is when the local power of borrow- 
ing comes to an end that the Sultan will realise the condition of 
his Treasury, and his first orders when he understands it will 
settle the question of the solvency of Turkey. 





The Secretary for War on Wednesday made a sanguine little 
speech to the Haberdashers’ Company. He had that day seen a 
great deal of the armament of the country, and it had filled him 
with astonishment and admiration. We had instruments of de- 
struction such as had never been known before. He had seen a 
muzzle-loader of eighteen tons, which fired five rounds in 
seven minutes, three of which went through the target, and 
which was moved with the greatest facility. He did not say 
the system of recruiting was perfect except in the Cavalry, 
but he deprecated exaggerated statements which discouraged 
intending recruits. le held that 
on all sides to States, civilised or savage, must be ready to 
take her part whenever trouble arose, and that a 
of isolation was impossible. 
same we spend £15,000,000 a year without getting two corps 
d'armée strong enough to Jand upon the Continent. 
use of artillery without infantry ? 


A meeting of patrons of livings hostile to the Bishop of Peter- 
borough's Bill for amending the Simony Laws was held on 
Friday week, at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, and was 
attended by a considerable number of laymen and clergymen. 
The speakers defended the purchase and sale of livings, as 
affording to curates often the only way to promotion in 
the Church, and deprecated any transfer of patronage to 
Bishops. They would give it to their relatives. 
this argument, a paper had been 
account of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s use of his patron- 
age. He had given, within some time not defined, eight 
himself and Mrs. Tait; eight, ranging from £307 to £1,000 a year, 
to chaplains and private friends; and only eleven, the highest of 
which is worth £387, to deserving curates. That looks dreadful ; 
but we may strike out, we think, the chaplains, who certainly 
have earned the livings ; and the private friends, who may be taken 
to have earned them ; and there remain only eight, of which two 
have already been shown in the Times to have been given in reward 
for hard work. The remainder may have been distributed on the 
same grounds, and if they have, relationship to Mrs. ‘Tait is not 
a complete disqualification for promotion in the Church. The 
accusation of favouritism against Bishops is an odd argument for 
lay patronage. Does the layman usually give his livings to de- 
serving curates, over the heads of qualified brothers-in-law ? 

The Dean of Chester (Dr. Howson) wrote a long letter to the 
Times of Monday, in which he endeavoured to turn Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘‘ Contemporary ” artillery against Mr. Gladstone’s own 
position. He tried to show that all Mr. Gladstone's principles 
of interpretation tell against the Ritualists, and even, as 
we understand him, against tolerance of the Ritualists. 
Perhaps he may be right. But this, at least, seems certain,— 
that if clergymen as moderate and as liberal as Dean Howson 
have worked themselves up to Dean Howson’s state of mind on 
the subject, it does not seem very likely that laymen will be more 


or another, and it will, the Ministers state, issue them to | 


England, being attached | 


policy | 
All that is quite true, but all the | 


What is the | 


. s 
circulated containing an | 


The Judge of the Court of Arches has justified the Rev. Flavel 
Cook in refusing to give the Communion to Mr. Henry Jenkins, 
‘on the ground that the latter was a “‘depraver” of God's Word, 
‘and therefore disqualified, under the Canons and under the 
| Rubrics, from partaking thereof. Sir R. Phillimore held that Mr. 

Jenkins’s denial of the eternity of future punishments and of the 
personality of Satan disqualified him from receiving the Com- 


79,912, which seems incredible. | munion, and he held that according to the law of the Church, 


Bishop should take proceedings in Court ‘for the salva- 


| be brought into a state of penitence qualifying him for the 


futile, but the Government is not quite at the end | reception of the Sacrament from which he had been repelled. 


| Notice of appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was, of course, given by Mr. Jenkins’s representatives. Indeed, after 
the decision of the Judicial Committee in relation to the doctrine 
of Eternal Punishments which came up upon Mr, Wilson's essay 
in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” we cannot understand Sir R. Philli- 
more’s decision. If judgment be not reversed on appeal, a more 
startling step will have been taken towards disruption than either 
Ritualists or Rationalists have yet had it in their heart to conceive. 





A discussion took place on the Law of Settlement at a confer- 
ence of Metropolitan Poor Law Guardians, held on Monday at the 
rooms of the Social Science Association, Adelphi, in which Mr. 
Vallance advocated very elaborate reforms of the Law of Settle- 
ment, but the weightier opinions appeared to be in favour of its 
abolition altogether. In a recent speech in the House of Lords, 
| Lord Henniker showed how strongly the authorities even of great 
towns,—who would suffer most pecuniarily by the abolition of 
settlement,—feel the injustice of the law, and our own impression 
_is that no reform is feasible which wovld not be almost as bad as 
the present law. Mr. Stansfeld, who took the chair, and who has 
been at the head of the Poor Law Board, evidently leaned towards 
the abolition of the law altogether, though he saw certain dangers 
in that course ; and we noticed that Lord Lyttelton, who has 
| made a great study of the subject, supported Lord Henniker 
| warmly in the recent debate in the Lords. We suspect the com- 
| plicated and often most unjust Law of Settlement has not long to 
| live. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
| Cruelty to Animals took place on Tuesday, and was signalised by 
}a very eloquent speech from Mr. John Morley, who dilated on 
the services rendered by the lower animals to man, without whose 


In support of help he could never have fulfilled his task of subduing the earth, 


and on the debt of kindness and gratitude which man owes them 
in return. ‘The speaker was especially severe on the negligences 
| and cruelties of the aristocratic classes in pigeon-slaughtering, 


livings, rising from £320 a year to £1,345 a year, to relatives of | polo, &e., cruelties which he considered much more really culpable 
gs, rising 32 £1,345 ¢ ; atives ) 


than outbreaks of savagery in the famished and ill-taught coster- 
|mongers of the East End, and for a time it seemed doubtful 
whether the sympathy of the audience went with him; but his 
honesty and eloquence carried the day, and he sat down amidst 
a burst of cheering, with the remark,—‘‘Ilow red would be the 
record of dumb animals, if they could tell the tale ‘of our 
treatment to them! The poor have no monopoly in their wicked- 
ness,—Belgravia is as guilty as Whitechapel.” Yet we could wish 
that Mr. Morley, whose opinion would have had some weight with 
the scientific men, had thrown his influence into the scale against 
the practice of vivisection, on which apparently he did not touch. 
The Report of the Royal Society itself was somewhat emphatically 
silent on the same subject. 


The mania about Cricket is apparently on the increase, and 
though it is, on the whole, a harmless mania, yet it is one which 
will upset a good many boys’ heads, and lead them to attach a 
sort of glory to making good hits with a bat and bowling intract- 
able balls, which is exceedingly likely to obscure their ideal of 
life, and confuse them as to the true proportion between physical 
and mental accomplishments. It appears that in 1872, when the 
| telegraph-wires were first carried to Lord’s Cricket Ground, the 
| four principal matches of the year produced amongst them 800 
| telegrams, while in 1873 the number rose to 1,100, in 1874 to 





moderate, and if so, the Public Worship Act will soon be in active | 1,300, and this year to 1,700. Indeed, this year, during the chief 
Operation, and the ‘‘casualties” of the ecclesiastical war will not | matches, dwarf counters have been erected at the telegraph-office 


be few. Whatever Mr. Gladstone’s counsel may have been worth, 


for the use of boys not tall enough to write on the ordinary counter. 


it was at least a counsel of peace. As for war in the shape of a) The tendency of modern life to multiply small excitements about 
Severe course of ecclesiastical litigation, it will be the beginning | small things, till the air is as full of moral buzz as a summer 
of the end. Possibly, however, the laity do not yet exhibit the evening is of midges, is certainly not a healthy one. 

Same symptoms of incandescence which are betrayed in the Dean | 


of Chester's letter. 


Consols were at the latest date 937-94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DERBY ON GERMAN DEMANDS. 
ORD DERBY is a real political force, but he is such a force as 


friction,—a force, namely, of the kind which is not apparent 
till elicited by some active agency to which it opposes a resist- 
ance,—the sort of force which keeps a heavy body from sliding 
down an inclined political plane. And for that purpose Lord 
Penzance made skilful use of Lord Derby in the short debate of 
Monday night. Lord Penzance drew attention to the Prussian 
despatch to Belgium, dated 3rd February, which lays down the 
general principle that “a State ought not to permit its subjects 
to disturb the internal peace of another State, and is bound to 
take care by its laws that it is in a position to fulfil this inter- 
national obligation ;” and he asked whether, in communicating 
this despatch to the British Government, there had been any at- 
tempt to challenge our opinion upon it, and if so, how we had 
replied. Lord Penzance did not conceal his own opinion 
on the principle in question. He said that complaints 
from any Power that another power did not restrain 
publications of a nature adapted to disturb its own tran- 
quillity were unreasonable ; that nothing was more desirable 
in the interests of Europe than that the public opinion of each 
State should fairly criticise the policy and action of all the 
other States; and that the true remedy for any aggrieved State, 
if it were alarmed by the dangerous character of such criticisms, 
would be to prohibit the admittance of them within its own 
borders, not to demand of its neighbour to prohibit their ap- 
pearance. In a word, he challenged Lord Derby to express 
his official opinion of the principle laid down by Germany to 
Belgium, and made no secret of his desire to elicit a very 
pointed condemnation of that principle. Lord Derby’s reply 
was most characteristic. We have likened his political power 
to the latent force of friction,—which never appears till some 
more active force educes it,—and the comparison holds even in 
detail, for it is the peculiar characteristic of friction that only 
as much of it as is wanted for the purpose of resisting motion 
is put in evidence ; and supposing more to be needed to prevent 
motion, more and more of it, up to the limit of its full scope, is 
brought out, but no more of what there is, than is needed for 
the purpose of sustaining the equilibrium, is ever used. It 
is precisely so with Lord Derby. He adapted his reply to the 
exigencies of the German despatch with the greatest economy 
and nicety. He was not sure what the principle laid down by 
Germany meant. It was very vaguely worded, and he never 
thinks vague and abstract words much worth discussion, except 
in relation to the practical application by which they are illus- 
trated and explained. Partisans are very apt to lay a much 
larger foundation than they really need for the superstructure 
of argument which they purpose to build upon it. In such cases it 
is no use to deal with more of the intellectual foundation than 
has been actually made use of for ulterior purposes in the diplo- 
matic representation in question. In relation to the German 
despatch, the words, “a State ought not to permit its subjects to 
disturb the internal peace of another State,” may mean anything 
or nothing. If they are to mean, “All acts committed by the 
subjects of one State, which have a tendency, however indirect 
and remote, to cause disturbance in another State ought to 
be forbidden,” they would be perfectly monstrous; for they 
would forbid such acts as the abolition of slavery in one State, 
on the ground that such a course may very well cause 
a dangerous ferment in another State where slavery exists. If, 
on the contrary, the words in question only mean “there are 
some acts tending to disturb the internal peace of another 
State, which by international law a State is bound on that 
account to forbid,” they only mean what every civilised power 
has repeatedly admitted. However, Lord Derby here forgot 
to remark that while the German words are large enough to in- 
clude the former meaning, without, of course, necessarily im- | 
plying it, they are much too large to be exhausted by the 
second and certainly very moderate drift which Lord Derby sug- 
gests for them. They might easily cover the maximum and ex- 
aggerated meaning. They could hardly have been used at all 
if nothing more had been meant than the common-place which 
Lord Derby suggests as the minimum meaning to be assigned 
to them. They may have meant much less than the first 
interpretation; they must have meant much more than the 


| any definite meaning, he felt no scruple in declaring that 

though not at all prepared to say that Germany had 
called upon Belgium in these vague words to restrict its free 
| Press in deference to German feelings, yet “ that one foreign 
| Government should call upon another to silence its Press or its 
| public speakers, is an act which has always excited, and I hope 
| will always excite, a general feeling of sympathy and of indig. 
| nation in this country.” And with this remark, and the cautious 
| addition that “ we have no reason to suppose that any attemps 
| Will be made to silence by menace the Belgian Parliament or 
| Press,” so that the whole question, in the present state of 

affairs, is “ purely speculative,” Lord Derby excused him- 
| self from saying more on the subject of Lord Penzance’s 
| question. 

It would be difficult to discover an instance of more exact 
quantitative adaptation of diplomatic resistance to the precise 
amount of diplomatic pressure brought to bear by Germany on 
Belgium. Lord Derby does all he can to depreciate the real 
significance of that pressure, letting just enough escape him to 
neutralise that pressure if it has been applied, and then he wraps 
himself courteously in his official reserve and scepticism, without 
admitting that any such pressure has really been applied. He 








second. But Lord Derby went on to say that while he did 
not himself feel called upon to put any interpretation | 
on the vague words used by Germany to Belgium, to} 
which he had not been required by either Power to assign | 


| blustering he is incapable. 


finds it convenient, however, to ignore for the moment that 
unquestionably the Belgian Bishops’ public expression of sym- 
pathy with their Prussian brethren was emphatically complained 
of by Germany, and is expressly recalled to the memory of the 
Belgian Minister as a ground of complaint in this very same 
despatch ; and that to this extent at least there is a 
specific meaning given to the words on the vagueness of 
which he had commented, and a meaning going far beyond 
any drift in which he is at all disposed to acquiesce. We 
suspect that Lord Derby is in some respects too exact a thinker 
and speaker ever to exert the full political force as a diplomatist 
to which his intellect and character entitle him. It is not fine and 
scrupulous calculation which really exercises the greatest mora} 
influence in this practical world. In the domain of science you 
must be exact. You must measure out your weights by the 
most delicate fractions of a grain, and it is only the bungler 
who uses twice as much power as he needs for the purpose 
of his experiment. But in politics it is not so. There, there 
is always a great deal of latent power to overcome which 
is never expressed in words, and the statesman who takes exact 
measure of all which shows itself openly, and of no more, 
and whois careful to adapt his comments precisely to the display 
of power he has actually seen, will seldom be & great factor in 
European affairs. That which appears to be waste of power in 
politics is often not waste at all. Look at Prince Bismarck. 
Note the superfluity of power which he rains out from him on 
every side when he is preparing for a great move. No doubt 
what he wants to do, and what Lord Derby wants to do, are 
very different things. Prince Bismarck has more-than once 
intended to sweep aside all the existing conditions of European 
equilibrium and to substitute quite new ones. Lord Derby has 
never yet wished to do more than to discourage as far as pos- 
sible any great and abrupt change. Of course a display of 
overweening political vigour is much more appropriate for the 
one purpose than for the other. But we maintain that for 
either purpose a good deal more show of force is needful than 
would exactly neutralise all the visible tendencies which are to be 
overcome. Prince Bismarck knows this, and becomes a perfect 
voleano of seemingly superfluous diplomatic force, whenever he is 
really preparing for a great step. Lord Derby, on the contrary, 
though his ré/e is a very different one, and quite rightly a much 
more quiet one, though it is not his appropriate work to roll 
great weights down the inclined plane of the European 
situation, but to put forth all the resistance he can to pre- 
vent the descent of those weights, hardly sees sufficiently that 
the man who only adapts the force he uses to the resistance 
he discerns, is, in these matters, very apt to use far too little 
force for his ultimate purpose. In the rough world of politics, 
the forces to be actually met almost always defy measurement, 
and are very often, indeed, much larger than they seem. Lord 
Derby’s good sense, like most men’s good sense, is a great 
minimiser of perverse intentions. He cannot see how a reasonable 
person could desire to do this or that, and hence he supposes 
not indeed that he does not wish to do it, but that his un- 
reasonable wish to do it must be comparatively feeble 
and will be easily overpowered. In this Belgian case 
we would not have had Lord Derby bluster ;—indeed, of 
But we should have liked to find 
him indicating pretty plainly a very strong determination to 
defend liberty of opinion among our weaker allies, if it should 
ever be attacked. He was wise enough in waking light of the 
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actual words of the German despatch. But he would have done 
better to use much stronger language than he did in relation to 
any serious attempt, if such an attempt should ever be made, to | 
terrorise a weak State and ally of England into silence. Political | 
friction is a very valuable regulative force, but something more 
than political friction is needed to neutralise the moral pressure | 
of great nations in the first flush of their collective enthusiasm, 

and the first ardour of their imperial pride. 











THE BONAPARTISTS IN FRANCE. 
HE importance of the decision passed by the Assembly on 
T Tuesday against the validity of M. de Bourgoing’s election 
for the Nidvre will be missed by those who do not understand | 
the policy now pursued by the Bonapartists. The leader of | 
that party, in spite of certain differences with Chiselhurst, 
where, until King Alfonso had failed, they were growing weary 
of waiting, is still M. Rouher; and M. Rouher’s plan is clearly 
to accustom the people to the idea that the heir of all this 
confusion is Napoleon, that the only possible alternative to | 
the Republic now in being is the Empire, which exists fully 





carriage, and official inquiry revealed a dangerous conspiracy. 
the Government were most unwilling either to unseat M. de 
Bourgoing or to reveal the whole of their discoveries. They 
were not accomplices, either with M. de Bourgoing or M. 
Rouher, but they thought it most indiscreet either to cancel 
an election because the candidate thought the President friendly 
to Napoleon, or to break finally with a party they might one 
day have to help to power. They shielded the Bonapartists to 
the last, so carefully as to raise among the Radicals the 
ery that they were crypto-Bonapartists, and throughout the 
country the much more true impression that they were not 
indisposed to regard the Empire as a conceivable alterna- 
tive. 

The question therefore which the Assembly had to decide 
on Tuesday was whether it also acquiesced in this view, 
whether it considered that the Government were right in 
tolerating the public assertion that the President, though he 
accepted the situation, was friendly to Bonapartism—whether. 
in fact, the Assembly, like the great Conservative personages. 
was willing to regard the Empire as the heir of the Re- 
public, if the Republic, as now constituted, should die— 





armed, with all its machinery prepared ready to “obey the | and the decision was not so certain as might be thought. 
call of France,”—that is, to accept the first sign that France | In the first place, it could not be proved that M. Bour- 
would tolerate the re-erection of the Imperial throne. In | gong had misrepresented the Marshal, without subjecting 
furtherance of this plan, he desires, first of all, to keep u | the President to a cross-examination from which all parties 
in the popular mind the Napoleonic legend, the only tradition shrunk, and if he had not misrepresented him, then the point 
which seems still to be strong in France ; and secondly, to imbue | 12 dispute was’ the right of official candidature, upon which 
the people with the idea that his view is entertained by the men at | subject one-third of the Assembly avowedly is friendly, one- 
the head of affairs, that the Government, while tolerating the third nominally most hostile, and all perhaps just a little dis- 
Republic, is still not unfriendly to Bonapartism as its only pos- honest. The Government of France which would abstain 
sible alternative. The Committee over which he presides, | from favouring any candidate it really wished for is yet to 
though he denied the charge upon his honour, devotes itself to seek, though no doubt the extent of the favouritism would 
the first object with some success, circulating pamphlets, speeches, | Y@ty very greatly with Ministers of different parties, Then an 
and above all photographs, in numbers which show of themselves ; 424tense body of Members, including Conservatives of almost 
that the Government is not very willing to press hard upon the | ll shades, felt that after all they were very like the oflicials, 
party. That the peasantry will be convinced by the pamphlets, —that they did not like Bonapartism, but that, under certain 
or taken in by the speeches, or fascinated by the photographs, is | circumstances, they might have to support Bonapartists. And 
not very likely ; but M. Rouher is not seeking either to fascinate, finally, the question was just one of those, so attractive to all 
or deceive, or convince the mass of the people, but to keep up Assemblies, upon which it was possible to give the ruling 
in their minds a remembrance which, should anything alienate majority a good heavy rap, without _upsetting everything or 
them from the Republic, or should a coup d'etat ever become throwing a Constitution once more into the crucible. The 
possible, would make them turn readily towards the Empire result was therefore at first dubious. Fortunately, the different 
as the natural alternative. It was a tradition of this kind, kept sections of the Left perceived the importance ot the vote, and 
up for thirty-three years with extreme persistence, though with- | resolved that they would not allow Bonapartist candidates to 
out Committees, which in 1848 made it possible for Louis | plead official favour, and so stood together to the last 
Napoleon, till then an unknown man, to obtain five millions ‘man, Fortunately, M. de Bourgoing is a typical Imperialist 
of votes from men who knew nothing of him, except | Deputy, a heavy person who obeys capitally, but does not 
that he was his uncle’s nephew, and would rid them of the | mike much impression on an audience when he takes to read- 
Republic. The means adopted appear to most Englishmen | ing manuscript pamphlets, and is so bewildered that he cannot 
somewhat trivial, but they are so successful that Prince Louis | find the leaves ; and most fortunately of all, the extreme Left 
Napoleon, residing at Chiselhurst, and studying war with an put up a man of sense and moderation to speak for them, M. 
English regiment, has many times the following of the Orleanist | Goblet, with his quiet exposure of the facts, almost convinced 
Pretender, though he resides at Paris, writes in the Mevue| the Right Centre, and the division being taken on the same 
des Deux Mondes, and sympathises with many of the workmen’s | ay, the result in a crowded House was a vote of 330 to 310 
demands. They are so successful that at the coming elections | against the election. This Assembly, the most Conservative 
all the Conservative classes may be compelled either to abstain | France has ever had, has, in fact, condemned official eandi- 
or to vote for the Bonapartist candidates,—of itself a great | datures, and censured the Government for allowing it to be 


triumph of tactique, almost as great as the triumph achieved | thought that it was, on the whole, not unfriendly, if the 
by M. Gambetta’s moderation. They are, above all, so success: | Republic failed, to the Empire as a substitute. The effect of 


ful that the heads of the Executive in France and the highest | that vote will be to cripple all the crypto-Bonapartists in the 
| Administration, and it is not impaired by the vote of confidence 
which on Thursday M. Buffet took the opportunity of asking. 

We shall be told that we have omitted all mention of the 
Committee of Appeal to the People, and we have done so de- 
signedly. No doubt the existence of that Committee, with 
its plans for organising a revolution, had its effect on 
Deputies, but we question if it was quite so great 
as is imagined. If the Assembly had desired to tolerate 
Bonapartism as a possible alternative policy, it would not have 
been much troubled about the machinery of the party, nor is 


Conservative personages are half convinced that M. Rouher is 
right, and that the only Conservative government possible in 
France, should the Republic prove ultra-Liberal or anarchical, 
is the Empire. We do not believe that the President is an 
Tmperialist at heart, as the Reds suspect, or that he would 
break up the Republic in order to give himself a master; but 
he undoubtedly thinks a certain organisation, including a 
very strong Executive, indispensable to France, and would ac- 
cept the Empire if convinced that the Republic could not give 
it. It is ineredible that M. Buffet, who resigned office under 























Napoleon ; or M. de Broglie, who is a convinced Orleanist ; or M. 
Dufaure, who is a law-and-order man, wish for another Reyolu- 
tion, but still they all wish to keep this door of escape open. 
M. Rouher wishes to cultivate this feeling, to make it manifest, 
to bring it home to the peasantry as a fact, and his candidates, 
therefore, always imply by one means or another that they have 
the Government behind them. And indeed. up to the limit 
we have indicated, they had the Government behind them. 
When M. de Bourgoing, standing for the Niévre, went too far, 
declaring that Marshal MacMahon had approved his address— 
which was probably true as to its Conservatism, and imagi- | 
nary as to its Bonapartism—and when M. Gerard found the pro- 
gramme of the Bonapartist Central Committee in a railway | 


'or not. he has received a severe rebuff. 


' that machinery very formidable while it cannot be put in 


motion. The public mind must be in a certain condition 
before the Imperialist machinery, however complete, can be of 
any use, and we have preferred to consider M, Rouher’s plan 
for bringing that condition about. It is, we believe, as we 
have described it, and whether his machinery is smashed up 
Ilis followers are men 
who will dare anything when success is possible, but they ave 


‘not the men to stay out in the cold for years like the more fervent 


Legitimists, waiting for that change in the feeling of France 
which never arrives. If M. Rouher is baffled in preparing his 
mine, the number of his followers ready to apply the fuses does 
not matter much, 
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MR. DISRAELI ON THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
T is obvious that the Conservative-Liberals, who strongly 
object to any immediate extension of Household Suffrage 
to the Counties, are,—perhaps indeed by reason of their Con- 
servative fears,—very much in favour of a thorough inquiry 
into the principles on which the division of electoral power 
should in future be conducted. Mr. Goschen and Lord 
Hartington, who both refused the other day to vote for Mr. 
Trevelyan’s motion for extending household suffrage to the 
counties, supported, on Thursday, Sir Charles Dilke’s proposal 
for a careful investigation of the principles applicable to con- 
titutional reform, and Mr. Goschen indeed spoke for it. We 
suppose their idea to be in the main this,—that careful in- 
quiry will either reveal the difficulties of further constitu- 
tional reform so plainly as to exert a Conservative effect 
in delaying all immediate action on the subject, or if it 
does not, will provide constitutional safeguards of a nature 
likely more or less to neutralise the mischief of inscribing 
the names of a new host of ignorant electors on the Re- 
gister. On the other hand, there are obviously Conservatives 
who, like Mr. Disraeli, object much more to the prosecution of 
a careful inquiry into the proper direction of future constitu- 
tional reforms, than they do to the mere extension of house- 
hold franchise to the counties. Mr. Disraeli’s speech on 
Thursday night was almost, indeed, on this head, an obscu- 
rantist speech. Political anomalies were the theme of his 
special admiration. Not only did he truly say that no 
constitutional system of any value could be found without 
glaring anomalies in it, but he almost seemed to value an 
anomalous system simply for being anomalous, and not because 
the other elements in it somehow produce a fortunate result. 
What did it matter, he asked, whether or not the anomalies of 
the Reform Act of 1867 had been growing more and 
more conspicuous, instead of less and less so, ever since 
the Act was passed? All powerful and 
tical systems had always contained anomalies, 
growing anomalies, but it did not follow in 
that Parliament was bound to rectify anomalies, or even to 
keep down their growth, so long as the result gave a powerful 
legislature, and one adapted to the wants of the English people. 
A new proposal for a reform bill, if we understand Mr, Disraeli’s 
position aright, requires much more than a verification of the 
political anomalies involved in it it to justify it. It requires 
something more,—the proof that a large proportion of the 
English people are aggrieved by these anomalies. The blots 
on a political system which strike an intellectual eye with a 
sense of discomfort and wonder, are not in general the 
defects which really make it necessary to renovate it. It 
is the cries of want or indignation from the people them- 
selves, their belief that they are misrepresented or not 
represented at all, and the discontent which that belief ex- 
cites, not the mere oddities of the representative system, 
which justify constitutional reform. However, while Mr. 
Disraeli doubtless frightened his Tory friends last Session 
almost out of their wits, by the broad way in which 
he admitted the claim of the county householder to 
the franchise, he makes very light indeed of the demand of 
the intellectual school of politicians for some inquiry which 
may guide the country to the true principles of democratic repre- 
sentation. Mr, Disraeli rather despises the light which intellectual 
discussion throws on these subjects, and deems it doctrinaire, 
philosophical, theoretic, anything but practical. What he 
wants to satisfy, is the political hunger of the people for such an 
influence in the Constitution as they think needful for their own 
interests. Beyond that, Mr, Disraeliis careless, Thinkers may write 
hooks upon the subject, which he may or may not read for his 
own amusement, but if he does read them, he will treat them 
quite as much as beacons to be avoided, as lamps to guide him ; 
but to Mr, Disraeli reform, whenever it is not inevitable, does 
not seem needful at all, and when it is inevitable, it should be 
conducted on the old lines and with a careful distrust of “ fancy” 
notions, As regards the agricultural labourers, for instance, 
no doubt he would give them votes to-morrow if he dared, 
and probably he would add weight at the same time to 
the electoral power of the counties by taking away a few more 
votes from the smaller boroughs and turning them over to the 
counties. By that means he would appease the sense of in- 
justice under which the rural labourer lives, without intro- 
ducing intellectual experiments into a Constitution which Mr. 
Disraeli probably regards as a much happier hit of political 
nature, than any intellectual discussion could have produced. 
We cannot say that we feel much sympathy with Mr. 
Disraeli’s political optimism, though we happen to agree with 


satisfactory poli- 
and 


the least 


ever- 


—~y, 


him on the one point, that it is far more necessary to satj 


the demand of a great class for political justice than it is 
rectify even the grossest intellectual anomalies. We agny 
with Mr, Forster.—and with Mr. Disraeli, as we understanj 
his last year’s speech,—that the admission of the agricultuy 
labourers to the franchise is a concession already acknowledged 
to be due tothem, and especially due, just as Mr. Goschen,—som,, 
what to our surprise, considering his refusal to vote on th 
subject,—declared on Thursday night, on the ground that » 
many social reforms are being discussed in which their interes 
are being neglected, probably only because they have not th 
power to enforce them on Parliament. But we cannot go furthe, 
and say, as Mr, Disraeli appears to wish, that so long as » 
yield from time to time what a large class expects and demanj 
in the manner which appears to be most in keeping with th 
political habits of the past, the Government had better le 
alone the discussion of those future rectifications of our repr. 


' sentative system which may seem best adapted to guard againg 


democractic abuses. For, in the first place, it seems to y 
childish to judge by the experience of England alone, when w 
have not as yet gone nearly so far in the direction of demo 
cracy as either France or America, and when we know that 
France and America have been compelled to reconsider the 
very questions which are now forcing themselves upon us, and 
not unfrequently, as in the case of Lllinois, to reconsider them 
in the very sense which Mr. Disraeli brands as doctrinaire ani 
pedantic. And in the second place, even if English experience 
were enough, English experience is by no means decisive on the 
point. In the School Board elections, English experiene 
has sanctioned a new method of voting which has becom 
very popular, in spite of its many and vehement detracton, 
—so popular, that no attempt to repeal it would have evens 
chance, Again, even in municipal elections, as Mr. Heygate 
showed on Wednesday, there is a growing dissatisfaction with 
the old democratic idea as to the omnipotence of majorities; 
and this was so far admitted even by the Government itself, 
that Mr. Cross, instead of directly opposing Mr. Heygate, asked 
for time in order that the opinion of the country might mature 


itself. So far is it, then, from being the case that the minority. | 
principle adopted for three-cornered constituencies is losing in 


favour,—bitterly as it is ridiculed by many good Liberals and 


some good Conservatives,—it is, on the contrary, true that this J 


principle is gaining ground even in thoroughly democratic con- 


stituencies abroad and at home. If there besuch a thing as the J 
teaching of facts, this surely is one of the most important lessons § 
facts can impress upon us,—that the popular power is dissatisfied 9 
with the old constitutional expedients for organising itself, § 
and is looking out for more considerate and more reflective j 


methods. 

The truth seems to us to be that, while Mr. Disraeli appre 
ciates adequately all the political ideas of the last generation, he 
has lost something of his power of discerning the growth of 
new tendencies in political life. Indeed, it is not Mr. Disraeli 


only who is impervious to these new impressions, it is all the 


older statesmen whose minds have been formed in now 
almost obsolete schools of political life,— Lord Russell, 
Mr. Bright, possibly even Mr. Gladstone. We suspect that 
Mr. Fawcett and Sir Charles Dilke, though neither of them 
is an experienced statesman, discern something of the self- 
criticising tendencies in modern democracy which are hidden 
from the former generation of politicians, and that so far from 
offending the great constituencies which they represent, they 
positively please them by giving expression to these tendencies. 


The future of democracy depends in a very great degree on itsin- 7 
tellectual sensibility to ideas of this class. However, it is unreasom | 


able perhaps to expect that statesmen of Mr. Disraeli’s age can 


catch the new tone, and we are quite sure of this, that it isa 7 
more pressing matter to admit the agricultural labourers to the 7 


franchise, even without determining the lines of the constitu- 
tional development of the future, than it is to determine those 
lines. 





Still, if Mr. Disraeli had been far-sighted, he would |= 
have made the urgency of the first question the reason for 7 





Suz 


opening-up the second, instead of making the difficulty of the | 


second question the reason for indefinitely postponing the first. 77 





THE “INDIAN RING” AT WASHINGTON. 


HERE is one point upon which the American method of 
government works exceedingly badly. It is too cumbrous 

to ensure sharp correction of official neglect or wrong. As the 
territories of the Union expand, and the people become richer, 
and the temptations to official malfeasance become greatef, 
the absence of any great Inquest of the Nation, any represel- 
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1d to inquire into all grievances and invested 


ative body bour : i je 
; r iress them summarily, becomes a serious evil. 


with power to nt — 
is nent, or ins , 
e Wokianes which affect not only the honour of the nation, 
but the safety of large sections of its people, and so far as 
appears, the searching inquiry necessary to clear the Depart- 
ment cannot be so much as instituted. As our readers are 
aware, the Indians remaining within the territory of the United 
States are not considered citizens, but aliens, are not taxed 
except indirectly, are not represented, and are not subjected to 
the ordinary laws, but governed by a branch of the Home 
Department, under rules which, in obedience to a tradition 
rather than any reason, take the form of Treaties. This policy 
does not work well for the Indians, who are isolated on vast 
& Reserves ” from civilisation, who are encouraged in their wild 
habits by the absence of law, and who are perpetually 
annoyed ‘by the white men; or for the Government, which 
is compelled to employ half its small army in watching the 
Indians, which is every five years obliged to expend millions on 


an Indian war, and which has become so distrusted by the Indians | 


that the end of it all may be a massacre of the Whites, avenged by 
a war of extermination against the Reds. Still experienced 
Americans hold that under the conditions of life in the frontier 
States, no other policy than that of Reserves could avoid a 
furious war Of races, and believe that if it were fairly carried 
out, it would give the native tribes their best chance of con- 


. . } 
tinuing in existence, and the experience of a century must be | 


treated with respect. The doubt, however, is whether it is | 
fairly carried out, and this doubt has come up recently in a 
very serious way. The Tribune and other journals of the | 
“reforming ” Republican party assert that the Indian branch 
of the Home Department has always been either corrupt or 
inefficient, and that it is at present both robbing and starving 
certain tribes of Indians. It appears that on the enormous 
reserves allotted to the Siour, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Pawnees, 
and other fighting tribes, reserves larger in all than Great 
Britain, is a district known as the Black Hills, and believed 
upon good, though not conclusive, evidence to be one of the 
richest metalliferous districts in the world. If some reports 
are to be believed, one would rather own the Black Hills 
than Cornwall. Gold is, there, at all events, in quantities 
which excite the imagination even of Californians, and make 
old diggers risk the imminent danger of being “scalped at 
sight.” A “Ring,” composed of very powerful politicians and 
capitalists, English as well as American, has accordingly been 
formed to obtain possession of this territory—per fas aut | 
nefas, their rivals fear, but, at all events, to obtain it—and the 
Indians have been told that they must go to other Reserves. 
Their Chiefs, persons whose real position among them is quite | 
concealed by grotesque nicknames, went to Washington to | 
remonstrate, and to suggest that if “ other Reserves ” were so good | 
the Whites had better take them, but were treated by ed 
President with harshness, and by the officials with evasive 
contumely, and returned, it is said, full of indignation, which | 
may break out in war. The Government, however, adheres to | 
its purpose, and the assertion is that the Ring includes persons | 
so nearly connected with the Administration that the Black- 
Hills country will be obtained even if it cost a war. 

These assertions are probably in great part the result of | 
party hatred. Thata Ring may be using the Government for 
its own purposes is likely enough, for the thing is constantly 
occurring, but the political pressure on the Administration is | 
quite enough to account for its action, without supposing its 
leading members corrupt. The truth is, the Government | 
of the United States is not in a position to be quite fair 
to the Indians when their interests and those of the Whites 
come into strong collision—that is, it is not prepared to 
use its regular forces to shoot down electors in order | 
that non-electors may retain splendid properties which they 
do not intend ever to use. When the Whites are once 
excited as they are excited by the discovery of gold, nothing 
but force will stop them, and the employment of force in such 
a quarrel would not only endanger the President’s re-election, 
but would throw half the Western vote against the continuance 
of any Regular Army. The Government therefore avoids the 
conflict, and that avoidance means, under the circumstances, 
a defeat of the Red-men, who ought to be, but are not, | 
honestly compensated for inevitable expropriations. The Home | 
Secretary, Mr. Delano, has met the charges in a way natural 
enough toan honest man as charges affecting his personal honour, 
and it Is not fair in a country like the United States to bar the 
President’s family from every career because the President could. 
if he would, prostitute his office to seeure them profits. Because 


ance, charges are made against officials | 


| Sill, I. T., by Mr. Tatum, their Agent. 


' the President’s son is “ prospecting” in the Black Hills, therefore 
the President wants to steal the Black Hills, is an outrageous 
deduction which journals have no right to make, unless they 
‘are at the same time prepared to demand the President's 
impeachment. So bitter is the attack on the Govern- 
ment, that it would pass over with little notice, as one 
of the regular electioneering manceuvres, were it not for the 
much better evidence that the Department, in another branch 
of its operations, is either corrupt or incapable. The general 
Government, besides allotting Reserves to the Indians, pledges 
itself to feed them, and Congress annually votes large sums of 
money for this purpose. Last year, for instance, £120,000 was 
voted for supplies to the Indians on the system of Agencies, with 
which the Red Cloud Agency—the one including the Black 
Hills—is connected. The policy is of course bad, as it 
pauperises the Indians, who are unaccustomed to labour; but it 
is said to be needful to prevent plunder, and at all events the 
Indians agree to it, and gather round the “ Agencies ” in hard 
weather like Casuals round a workhouse-door waiting for the 
* supplies.” These supplies do not reach the Indians for whom 
they are voted. Whatever the cause,—whether, as the Tribune 
hints, the Department steals the money ; or as is more probable, 
the Department is served as we were served in the Crimea ; 
or as the Department is too inclined to assert, the weather is 
always too bad for transporting food to Indians, though not too 
| bad for transporting food to soldiers, there can be no doubt of 
the fact. Witnesses who are beyond cavil, and who can have 
no conceivable motive for falsehood, testify, not in public let- 
ters, but in official reports to their own commanding officers, to 
the most shocking failures in a task to which the honour of the 
nation is pledged. W. J. Kyle, first lieutenant, 11th United 
States’ Infantry, reports to General Pope, in April, that at the 
Wichita Agency there are 1,500 or 2,000 Pawnees starving :— 


“ Their agent is not there, and has not been since they first arrived. 
These Indians are now ina starving condition. They have nothing issued 
to them but beef, and that is not enough to keep them two days. Their 
robes, procured by them while on their road from Nebraska, are all gone, 
and they have nothing to barter for provisions. I actually knew of a 
poor squaw who was so weak that she fell by the roadside while on her 
way tocamp. They even gather the corn left in the sand by the horses 
fed there. It seems to me to be adisgrace to the Government that such 
a state of things should exist. The agent at Wichita is, I do not believe, 
to blame, but in my opinion the fault isabove him. The Indians belonging 
to the reservation have had nothing issued to them since January, and 
they are about as hungry and starved as the Pawnees. If any of these 
should take to the prairie (7.c., to brigandage), it will be to save them- 
selves from starvation. They have worked this spring hard and faith- 
fully with scarcely a good meal a day. Under such cireumstances and 
drawbacks a white man would give up in disgust. You cannot argue 
with them the ‘why’ and ‘ wherefore,’ but they say, ‘If Washington is so 
powerful, why does he not send us plenty to eat?’ There is now a little 
flour on the road for that Agency, but none of it is for the Pawnees; and 
when it is issued, if they get none (and they will not) I am afraid there 
may be some trouble.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas H. Neill, 6th Cavalry, is even 
plainer, affirming (7th May) that at the Cheyenne Agency the 
Indians “ have been poorly and irregularly fed with insuffi- 
cient rations of a very inferior character, and especially the 
beef, which was simply outrageous, and cost the Indian De- 
partment only $1 64c. per 100 pounds. About the 16th of 
January, 1875, the Indian Agent was obliged to send away from 


‘the Agency 1,760 Arapahoes and about 200 friendly Cheyennes 


5) 


on a buffalo-hunt for 70 days to prevent starvation ;” while 
R. H. Pratt, first lieutenant, 10th Cavalry, gives an account of 
the treatment of the Indians at once sé lamentable and so 


| simple that we give it entire :— 


“ Srr,—In reply to inquiries of the Department Commander, I have the 


| honour to state I am personally cognizant that the shortness in Indian 
| rations issued from the Kiowa and Comanche and Wishita agencies, re- 


ported in my letter to Capt. Dunn, dated March 30, existed at the time 


' ef my return to Fort Sill last August, and has continued since that time. 


Aside from the beef ration, not one-half of the meagre allowance fixed 
by the table of Indian supplies has been issued, and I repeat in substance 
what I stated in my former letter, that the beef has been of a character 
so bad that during the winter months it was generally entirely unfit for 
I never saw poorer cattle than those issued from these two 
agencies this winter. The quality of the sugar and coffee issued to these 
Indians is simply wretched, and has been so for several years. I am 
told the Government pays the price of good quality. In 1871-2 an im- 
mense quantity of what purported to be flour was received at Fort 
I talked freely with Mr. Tatum 
about it at the time, and learned that he had tried and found that bread 
fit to eat could not be made from it, and on that account would not re- 
ceive it then from the contractor, nor at all except under orders from 
his chief, and not then without protest. I afterwards learned that Mr. 
Tatum sent a sample to Lawrence, and was informed by the superinten- 


issue, 


| dent that it was abont as good as the sample furnished by the contractor 


when making his bid, and he would have to receive it. Indians are not 
fastidious in their cating, but it was notorious at Fort Still that they 
esteemed this flour unfit to eat, and generally threw it away in the 
vicinity of the agency, keeping only the sacks. My recollection is that 
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ee 
there were about forty wagon-loads of this stuff. Military supplies to| its importance, if the Metropolitan Company will not or canno, 
an ertraordinary amount have been transported continuously during the past | perfect their system by driving a loop-line across London 
winter over the same route that it is oljected Indian supplies could not be | Ae a is 7 o > Say, 
carried on account of the badness of the roads. 1 believe a thorough and though at is for experts to settle the route, from Portland Road 
honest investigation by parties familiar with frontier work will show a to Charing Cross. The Railway will never beat the cabs till 
state of things far worse than I have represented.— Very respectfully, | that is done. The hiatus now existing is too wide, the circk 
your obedient servant, R. H. Pratt, First Lieutenant, 10th Cavalry.” | tg be traversed too exhaustive of time, the correspondence of 
All these reports are made in the ordinary course of duty by | trains too imperfect, and though the Directors will smile at this, 
regular officers to General Pope, who, in forwarding them to! the sense of absurdity often too oppressive to allow passengers ty 
General Sherman, asks what possible motive they can have for | rely always upon the Metropolitan. The man who is going f 
inventing such staternents, and demands that the Department | say, Portland Road to Putney, hates to go half the distang 
should either mend its ways, or bring these officers to trial for the wrong way, hates to change at Aldersgate Street, hates t) 
false reports. General Sherman sends on this letter with his Jose an hour and a half when he need not lose thirty minutes, 
full concurrence, and we confess we wonder on reading it! and pays the extra shilling for a cab to the Victoria Statigy 
neither at Indian insurrections, nor at the 7ribune’s assertion | rather than be bothered so much. It is, of course, just the 
(July 3) that there exists “ suspicion of wide-spread and deeply-! same the other way. Every one on the Northern or Southen 
seated corruption in the Indian Department.” | half-cirele, in fact, wants the loop-line, and we cannot belieye 
Of course it is possible, or indeed probable, that there is no | either that its construction is impossible, or that it would cog 
corruption at head-quarters at all, that the Department is/ so much as to destroy all idea of profit. What is the obje. 
merely inefficient, like our own Commissariat in the Crimea, | tion, for instance, to a very deep tunnel, a tunnel of a mik 
and that the Indians are swindled by intermediaries of whose | and a half, to be worked like the short line from Baker Stree 
crimes the Department knows nothing. But that is just! to the Swiss Cottage—which, by the way, stops short a fer 
one more reason for the fullest inquiry, and as far as we| hundred yards of its proper debouchement, the Finchley Road 
can perceive, the American system provides no such pre-| Station of the Midland Railway—on the omnibus principle, the 
liminary to redress, Here is a department accused of provoking | train going and returning on a single line? _Is it a geological 
allies or subjects of the State to war or insurrection by per-| difficulty, or a pecuniary difficulty, or a difficulty of opinion, 
mitting, or not perceiving, or abetting dirty little frauds, and | which stops the commencement of a work that, once com. 
its chiefs have no means of clearing themselves, and no direct | pleted, would multiply threefold the use of the Metropolitan 
obligation to do it. No Minister represents the Department in| and Metropolitan District Railways, and consequently increas 
Congress. No private Member can move the dismissal of the | largely the receipts, if not the profits, of them both? A Rail. 
Secretary unless he prosecutes his subordinates. There is no} way above-ground is, we suppose, not to be thought of, though 
representative from the districts affected to stand up and say what | most of the region traversed is poor enough; but what is the 
he has seen, and demand an inquiry, with all witnesses on oath, | final objection to one under-ground, tunnelled as if the engi- 
and the sufferers giving testimony themselves. All that can/ neers were piercing a great hill? Is it really impossible for 
be done is to get up such a fuss by statements sure under the | engineers, with nothing to carry except people who do their 
circumstances to be exaggerated that the President shall begin | own porterage, and can be trusted to go up and downstairs, to 
to think his popularity in danger, and either order the Secretary | master at endurable expense a difficulty of level? We can. 
to go, which is unjust, or direct him to choose a Commission, | not help believing that the obstacle is one of spirit,—that the 
which, as it is to try the Secretary as well as his subordinates, is) Metropolitan Railway shareholders have been too soon daunted 
a most unwise arrangement, as its verdict will always be open! by their disappointments, and that they despair too easily of 
to suspicion. Congress, of course, can order inquiry, under! the masculine common-sense alike of Londoners and of the 
threat of not voting the supply for the Department: but when| House of Commons. We know quite well that the House of 
the inquiry is made, it can only request the President to act,| Peers comes into the question, and that the difficulty of digging 
and he, if he trusts his Minister, may naturally want! within the dominions of the Pentarchy—the five great families 
to make a second inquiry on his own account. Of! who won’t take to cards, or horse-racing, or theatre-keeping in 
direct, swift redress, such as Parliament could and would|} any adequate manner, and therefore can never be bribed to go 
ensure, we see no possibility, even if Congress cares enough| out of their own way—is very great; but London when 

























































about a pack of Indians to inquire zealously into a matter| anxious is stronger than the Dukes, and London really needs 7 


| 


which, after all, will only end in thinning them down a little | this loop-line. It would directly accommodate four millions 9 


faster. Such questions have really been left to the President, | of people, and injure nobody except a few cab-owners, and 
and the President is just like any other official—overworked, | conceivably, though improbably, the shareholders who built 
disinclined to offend his Ministers, and apt to suspect every | it, and by whose expenditure all Londoners, and all investors 
statement of the exaggeration often employed to get up a popu-|in Railways entering London, would directly profit. The 
lar cry. As far as we see, the hopeless conclusion that the Indians | Metropolitan lines ought not to have a single further con- 
must wait till March, 1877, when a new broom will begin | cession from Parliament until they have built this road. 
to sweep clean, is a correct one ; and between July, 1875, and> Then the Metropolitan has been punishing a clerk guilty 
March, 1877, there are two winters of 120 days each to be! of passing-off false shillings on a hurried public. He and 
endured, It takes about ten days to starve an Indian out,even | his accomplice have been convicted, and no one regrets 
when he has the encouragement of a United-States promise | their punishment, for a more heartless offence can hardly be 
that he shall have necessary food. | conceived, the crime being, in fact, exactly equivalent to theft 
ee | from the blind; but have the Metropolitan Company gone 
‘far enough? Neave, the coiner, may have told a falsehood 
THE METROPOLITAN RATLWAY. ‘when he said that other clerks on the line were engaged 
HE Metropolitan Railway has been twice before the public in the same trade, and he had a distinct temptation to invent 
| such a story, but the Metropolitan Railway Directors ought to 


this week, each time endeavouring to remedy in an im- 
perfect way one of the several imperfections which diminish the 
utility of the line, and prevent its shareholders from realising | arrangements are regarded by the public. The temptation put 
the harvest which, if traffic and profit have any relation to each 
other, they ought to obtain. The short line from Moorgate 
Street to Bishopsgate, or rather Broad Street, is open at last, 
and when the Great Eastern Railway Company has finished the 
Liverpool-street Station, it will be possible for Londoners living 
in the West End to go straight by rail to Norwich. This is a most 
important addition to the value of the Underground Railway con- 
sidered as a means of getting about London, and ought greatly 
to add to its receipts. Whether it will add to its profits or not 
depends upon the cost of the new section, the management of 
the Great Eastern Terminus, and fifty other details: but the! halfpence is change out of a shilling for an eightpenny return- 
extension taps the entire Eastern Counties for the benefit of ticket. Half-a-dozen heads of families ask him at once for 
the Metropolitan. When a Norwich man can get to Padding- |“ two returns and a half and one single,” and if he does not 
ton without quitting his railway-carriage, as he ought by! state the cost in a breath stamp at him for a fool. There is no 
1876 to be able to do, the Norwich man will have a| time to remonstrate if he charges too much, or even to 
vastly increased temptation to travel, and to travel without, examine the coin, and if any obdurate spinster makes a fuss on 
hiring cabs. But this improvement, great as it is. loses half | her return, how is the clerk, who may have been changed in the 


| quite unusual, worse than any temptations put in the way of 


acquiring great wages thrust hourly before their eyes. So few 
are the pigeon-holes, so great is the hurry, and so determined 
is the public never to be late, that any clerk who chooses 
systematically to miscaleulate change can make three, four, or 
if he is clever, ten times his wages. In his hurry, a half- 
crown seems a florin, and a sixpence a fourpenny-piece ; sixpence, 
a threepenny-piece, and a penny make up a shilling; and six 


be well aware of the distrust with which their ticket-selling 


postmen. Badly paid and overworked men have the means of a 


by those arrangements in the way of their clerks is something 9 
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anything about one out of a thousand trans- 


: k 
interval, to know not say this kind of thing goes on, but we 


actions? We do 
do say the tempta 
bad that it might g 
If a Bishop were pl 
the Metropolitan, he co 


o on with only partial blame to the clerks. 
aced at the pigeon-hole on any station of 
uld not give out that change between 


9 a.m. and 10 a.m. properly, and would find, if he did not | 


himself, that he was liable to be fined at the end of 
3 work for not having enough in hand. It is occa- 
sionally impossible to be accurate, and inaccuracy, once 
admitted to be inevitable, is sure to be all one way. Is it 
quite impossible to remedy this, and enable passengers to buy 
tickets anywhere by the dozen ¢ Only two prices need be asked 
for each class, and, of course, about the higher price—say, 
sixpence for first-class for very long distances—there could be 
no difficulty. That could be received anywhere without re- 
mark, Tickets at the lower price for short distances—say, three- 

nee first-class—should only be sold with the departure and 
arrival stations printed on them, and marked by the clipping 
porter with a clip peculiar to his station. Overriding would 
then be impossible. The swindler says, for example, at Gower 
Street, that he got in at Portland Road, and produces a 
“ Portland to Gower” ticket. But he really got in at 
Paddington, and as his ticket has the special Paddington 
clip on it—a pentagon, say, instead of a hexagon—he is 
arrested at once. How could that scheme be defeated, or 
where is the difficulty of giving the “clipper,” to which every 
ticket is now subjected, a special shape? This plan may be 
imperfect or impossible—we do not pretend to be experts—but 
if it could be worked it would get rid of the “ change” difli- 
culty ; it would greatly accommodate the public ; and it would 
give the Company two great pecuniary advantages. 
ordinary number of people would always carry sixpenny tickets 
which would take them one journey anywhere, and the Com- 
pany would have a full excuse for abolishing the return-tickets, 
which are a source of loss to them and, with low rates, are of 
no real advantage to the public, except as saving trouble, which 


protect 
his day’ 


would be more easily saved by allowing the tickets to be sold | 


at every stationer’s shop. With a loop-line, with two charges 
only for each class, and with tickets sold everywhere, the 
Metropolitan lines would, at all events, have done their utmost 
to attract customers, and would require only two further 
improvements,—one very easy, the other, we fear, most difficult. 

Odd as it may seem, it is a fact of which all clerks, 
policemen, and porters on the Metropolitan Line are painfully 
aware, that one check upon its use is the fear among 
would-be passengers of losing their way. Nothing can seem 
in itself more absurd. The system, if you once know it, is 
simplicity itself, and a mistake as impossible as in omnibus 
travelling; but the unaccustomed public does not know it, and 
the Company does not help them. 
into insanity and the clipping clerks into ruffianism, and all 
for want of a few placards saying, * Trains going to the right 
from this platform reach such and such places.” People are 
infinitely more stupid than Directors suppose, and one-half 
of the passengers on the Under-ground lines believe firmly 
that trains going in opposite directions can travel on the 
same line of rails, 
train goes, just as much as if they were blind. 
unprovement is about luggage. 
expect to carry luggage to Metropolitan stations, at least we 


can think of no scheme which could possibly be worked, without | 


a costly extension of stations and a new use of the pneumatic 
tube, but till luggage can be carried the Metropolitan lines 
will never gain the full benefit of the country traffic. The 


scores of thousands of people poured into London every day | 


want their luggage with them, and will not lose sight of it, and 
their traffic goes to the cabmen, instead of the Metropolitan 
shareholders, 
blown after them to the station marked ; but meanwhile they 
ask for a loop-line, clear directions where to wait, and an easy 
method of obtaining tickets for their journeys. 


LEGAL SINECURES. 
HE golden days of the Law Courts came to an end about 


tion to it is extreme, and the system 80 | 





An extra- | the 





The porters are badgered | 
of his office will relieve him of no duty, it can afford no pretext 


They want to be told which way their | 
The other | 
It is, we suppose, hopeless to | 


Ultimately, we suppose, their boxes will be | 


| charged. 


| seriously interfered with its efficiency. The clearance, however, 
| has been followed by an after-growth, exhibiting, though on a 
much smaller area and in a mitigated form, the same features 
'as that which preceded it—a growth of offices which are 
| not quite sinecures, but which give little work for much pay, 
| three men doing less than one man’s work, three offices doing 
work which one of the three could easily and with convenience 
i to the public get through with its present staff; which are 
|not altogether useless, but are inconvenient or inefficient 
| enough to be a source of perpetual irritation to the men 
of business who must resort to them. As, moreover, the 
Legislature, in abolishing useless places, was influenced 
as much by the obstruction which such places offered to the 
despatch of business as by economy, certain offices of little or 
no utility, but which had the negative merit of doing no harm, 
were left untouched ; and these, as we now have them, while, 
fortunately, as harmless as ever, present nearly every note of 
the genuine sinecure. In a very few cases there is an official 
with nothing to do, the duties of his office, if any, having slipped 
away from it; in the other cases, there is work—though not 
much of it—which the official may do if he pleases,—work for 
which he is in some sort responsible, but which another man 
is also paid for doing, and with which therefore, as a rule, the 
| principal does not concern himself, There are besides one or 
two officers who are doing unnecessary work—work which at 
| one time was useful and important, but which, owing to changes 
}in the management of business, need not now be done. The 
/new quasi-sinecures were created by Parliament, in lieu of 
| offices which had been suppressed, and were intended to be 
working oflices, not over-paid; they have mostly grown 
to be what they are under the fostering of one of 
Judges to whom the supervision of them was 
by Parliament committed. Supplied with clerks to do 
nearly all the work there was to do—over-supplied with 
clerks, it would rather seem—the office-holders came to have 





| little duty remaining for themselves, and this little, changes in 
the conduct of business have helped still further to diminish. 


The Commissioners who reported on the Legal Departments 
last year have marked these oflices, and also the offices which 
are without duties, for abolition. Those of them who have 
had duties to perform are pretty sure of getting two-thirds of 
their salaries, and those who occupy the higher position of 
having no duties, or no duties which they are not entitled 
to perform by deputy, will, if precedent be followed, get 


the whole. To unreflecting persons it may appear 
strange that on the abolition of an office a person 


should be better treated if he has never had anything 
to do than if he has been a hard-worked servant of the public. 
What they overlook is that the public has made a bargain 
with the sinecurist, that it promised him a certain income for 
life without stipulating for any return, and that as the abolition 


for diminishing his allowance. 
About the best specimens of the useless offices now remaining 
are to be found at the lowest steps of our legal system, pre- 


| served, perhaps. by their lowly station from the ruin which 


long ago befell the sinecures of higher rank and greatei 
emolument. There are, for example, the Tipstaves of the 
Courts of Common Law. These officers have long been 
absolutely useless, and there are two of them attached to the 
Queen’s Bench, whose whereabouts and nominal functions the 
Commissioners only discovered after a great deal of inquiry. 
Higher up on the Common-law side there is a group of charm- 






| ing offices, which to the admirers of sinecures, if there be any 


still remaining. nust seem nearly everything which sinecures 
ought to be. The Clerkships of Assize are eight in number, 
and the emoluments of five of them range from £900 to £1,100 
a year, the income of the three others being only £500 each. 
There are duties, if the Clerks choose to perform them,—not 
too onerous, for they only extend over three months of the 
year; and five of the Assize Clerks are provided with 
deputies paid by the State, by whom, as of course is 
natural and reasonable, what duties there are are in fact dis- 
Another pleasant place on the Common-law side is 
that of the Registrar of the acknowledgments of the deeds ot 
married women, who, being supplied with rather more clerical 


thirty years ago, but there is still, as Lord Frederick Caven- assistance than needed for his office, finds himself in the happy 


dish pointed out last week, a number of legal offices—not large, | 


but why should there be any ‘—with high pay and little or no | 


position of having no duties and an income of £700 a year. 
r 1 ae. a oe 
The Comunissioners allowed themselves to reflect somewhat 


work, A process of reform begun in 1832, and extending over | upon Lord Coleridge for having appointed to this office, after 


the following twenty years, made a pretty complete clearance of | 
| such offices are put into a man’s gift, it is not in human nature 


the sinecure places and useless offices which had not merely 


added greatly to the cost of our judicial system, but had most | 


their inquiry began, a gentleman of his own name; but if 


not to fill them up, besides that it may fairly be considered— 
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a 
no man being bound to think himself wiser than the Legis- | of the Judges should not be taken away from them is almos 
lature—obligatory to do so ; and, moreover, as Lord Coleridge | the only one of the recommendations of the Commissioners o 
wrote in answer to a remonstrance from the Treasury, the whole | Legal Departments with which we do not entirely agree. Th 
cost of such offices now existing is not enormous, and in each | greater number of those recommendations, it need scarcely by 
case is insignificant. Places like those of the Associates of the said, deals with matters of vastly greater importance thy 
Common-law Courts, which are necessary and of unquestion-| the abolition of unnecessary offices. The consolidatig, 
able ytility, though the holders of them, with £1,000 a' and rearrangement of Legal Departments which t 
year each, have five or six months’ holiday in the! have advised is a sort of natural sequel to the Judicatyp 
year, obviously belong to a different category; but these, Act, and it would greatly lessen the cost of those departmen 
though there is one Associate at least who would prefer | while increasing their efficiency. The statement that clerks iy 
more work and more pay, are places which in the days of the Common-law offices do not work more than the equivalen} 
sinecures would not have been altogether despised, and which of 190 days of six hours each in the year, and that clerks ip 
allow their occupants rather more leisure than modern notions | the Chancery offices work rather less, may be somewhat to 
deem expedient. Among the Chancery offices we find a group | strong; but the Commissioners have clearly shown that from 
of four which have long been noted as unnecessary, and one of | the lowest rank to the highest there is a great waste of powe 
which was actually abolished, while two others were marked | in these offices, and that it is by consolidation and a redisty. 
out for abolition by an Act of last Session. The Messenger of | bution of duties only that the waste can be prevented. Th 
the Great Seal is gone, superseded by the Post Office ; the | performance of this task will severely strain the administratiye 
Clerk of the Patents and the Clerk of the Petty Bag are to | capacity of the Minister to whom it falls to discharge it, but it 
follow ; and when the holders of offices so ancient are doomed, | must be attempted, and it is earnestly to be hoped that it wil 








the clerks in the Attorney-General’s Patent Office cannot hope | be attempted soon. 


for a prolonged existence. 
Office, indeed, seems like cutting ourselves off altogether 
from the past, and is a sort of challenge to all offices which 
remain to show cause why they should be permitted to sur- 
vive. The four offices which have been mentioned have not 
been very expensive, but it is long since they have been of 


much use to the public, and the Commission on Legal Depart- | 


ments thought that such duties as they discharged might serve 
to keep up occupation for the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, 
or, at any rate, for his present staff. 
£1,200 a year) has never been over-burdened, and the duties 


of Clerk of the Hanaper, on account of which he receives £200 | 


of his salary, having been entirely put an end to some time 
ago by the simple expedient of making certain fees payable in 


stamps, he may fairly be asked to undertake some additional | 


duty of a kind analogous to that which his office already dis- 
charges. This officer is clearly necessary, and he cannot be 
blamed if, with the fair salary which Parliament has given 
him, he has a good deal of leisure. For the Clerk of Enrol- 
ments and the three Clerks of Records and Writs there is not 
so much to be said, since nobody defends them; it is evident that 
one of them, with the salary of £1,200 a year which they each 
have at present, could with the greatest ease do the work of the 
four. The Clerk of Enrolments very candidly admitted that his 
oftice could conveniently be united with that of Records and 
Writs ; and the heads of the latter office seem to have nothing 
personally to do beyond taking affidavits, while the number of 
affidavits has for years been diminishing. “IT never saw them,” 


one eminent solicitor told the Commission on Legal Depart- 


ments, “do anything. There are frequently diflicult and 
puzzling questions upon points upon which I am not conversant 
sufficiently to be able to speak to them, but I know that in all 
questions of difliculty you go to Mr. Braithwaite (one of the 
upper clerks), who is the gentleman there who puts everybody 
right, and knows the business.” By a fortunate provision, the 
most inefficient of public oflices has its Mr. Braithwaite, who is so 
constituted that he cannot help making himself acquainted with 
all the office should do. The Clerks of Records and Writs and 


the Clerk of Enrolments must, we fear, feel time hang heavy on | 


their hands, and to gentlemen fit for useful work the irksome- 
ness of this is perhaps not overpaid at £1,200 a year; but it 
must be best, both for them and for the public, that three of 
them should as soon as possible be freed from duty. 

Small as the number of supererogatory offices connected with 
the Law Courts is, and though the cost of them is far from 
great, there should be no delay in getting rid of them. 
are no oflices whatever which are less likely to be given away 
upon considerations of merit, and it is not well that the Judges 
with whom the patronage rests should have such places at 
their disposal. Where an office involving important duties is 
in his gift, a Judge, we have no doubt, feels absolutely pre- 
cluded from appointing a person who is not competent; but 
where he has an office to fill with slight or no duty, he is sure 
to have a son,or nephew, or cousin whom the place will exactly 
suit, and though it would be an abuse of language to call the ap- 
pointment of such arelative a job, it has something of the look of 
a job, and makes an impression that had better not be made. It 
would, indeed, be of advantage to relieve the Judges of their 
patronage altogether ; there can be no difficulty about distri- 
buting it through other hands; and they are functionaries who 
should be placed as far as possible in circumstances which in- | 
vite no suspicion, 


Parting with the Petty - bag | 


This officer (who is paid | 


There } 


{ would have passed without remark further than that ‘* Miss —— 





| THE SPALDING SCANDAL, 
HE Rey. Edward Moore, Vicar of Spalding, Lincolnshire, and 
Chairman of the Petty Sessions there, has thoroughly earned 
the reprimands he is receiving on all sides, and if the Lord Chan- 
cellor after due inquiry should remove him from the Bench, no 
one will declare his punishment undeserved. A man in his posi- 
tion, educated at Cambridge, promoted to a canonry, possessed 
of a living of £1,200 a year, and apparently wielding much influence 
over his neighbours, has no business to be so crassly stupid as 
his sentence on Sarah Chandler, even on his own showing of his 
own motives, indicates him to be. At the same time, let us be 
just even to an unjust judge, whose injustice happens to have 
struck the House of Commons, and acknowledge that Mr. Moore 
is probably not a bad man or a tyrant, or one who would wilfully 
‘wrest the law. We know nothing whatever of his personality, 
but after a careful consideration of the case which has brought 
up his name, we doubt if he is open to any accusation beyond one 
of narrow-minded, conscientious stupidity. The case at first- 
sight seemed too monstrous to be credible, or even intelligible, 


characters and all degrees of intellect, and they occasionally 
do very unjust things, but then they almost invariably do them 
for some reason patent on the face of the proceedings. 


The unpaid magistrates of English counties are men of all | 


The & 


victim is either a labourer, who has the insolence to think he 


is a free man, and has praised the Labourers’ U nion in public; ora | 


tramp suspected of lucifer-matches; or a poacher who is also a bad 
character, and ought ‘‘for the good of the parish” to ‘* be made 
|an example of.” But that a Bench of Magistrates, with or without 
a clerical chairman, should sentence a girl of thirteen to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment and four years in a reformatory for plucking 
a geranium growing before the Spalding Almshouses, where she 
| had been on a visit to an aunt, seemed absolutely incredible. The 
child could have excited no class hostility, could exercise no 
influence over the price of labour, could not even, through her 
| punishment, serve as an example to villagers indifferent to the 
preservation of game. She was not even guilty of one of those 
petty acts of larceny which seem to many village moralists, not 
altogether without reason, to be regarded by rural opinion much 
too leniently, and was not therefore selected for a sentence in- 
tended to brace up the general moral tone. 


country, and which, had it been obeyed by a magistrate’s daughter, 


understood flowers and admired them, soshe did.” The story seemed 
impossible till, in order, we fear, to make it look worse, some 
further particulars were added. ‘The mother, it was said, had 
complained of the plucking of the geranium, had gone te the 
Vicar to recommend that her daughter should be deprived of her 
share in a school-treat, ‘* because she could do nothing with her,” 
and had been over-persuaded into allowing the proseeution—which, 
the aunt’s name—which ended in this out- 
rageous sentence. ‘There lies the key to the enigma. The 
mother, in her temper, probably said more than she meant, oF 


however, was in 


others may have repeated gossip, and the Vicar arrived at the 
conclusion that a few years in a reformatory would be the very 
best thing for Sarah Chandler. That is his own accouut of 
his own motive, and we see no reason to doubt its truthfulu ss or 


Their recommendation that the patronage | completeness. He thought the reformatory “a boarding-house, 


She had simply obeyed | 
an impulse which might have been felt by any young lady in the & 
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and forgot, as many magistrates forget, that a reformatory is in 
some respects very little better than a prison ; that girls sent to 
one have to live in contact with some of the most irredeemable 
of mankind—girls with whom matrons and superintendents 
can do literally nothing, and who, to all human judgment, 
are merely criminal lunatics—and that the taint of the Institu- 
tion in after-life sticks like that of a prison. The popular 
impression produced by a statement that So-and-so has been in 


a reformatory is that, if a man, he has been a thief ; and if a 


woman, unchaste. Mr. Moore intended to benefit the child, not 


to injure her, and the frightful injury he was doing in benefiting | 


her at the expense gf public confidence in the law and its 
administrators probably never crossed his mind. He saw an 
immediate moral danger, as he thought, likely to affect a 
parishioner ‘ for whom he was responsible ;” he saw, as he 
thought, a rough but effective way of avoiding it,—and he took 
that way, without a thought that if all England should hear of 
his sentence, all England would thenceforward be a little more 
distrustful of the administrators of the law. It needs, of course, 
no argument to prove that he was utterly in the wrong. It is 
wrong by every rule of justice to punish in order to prevent a 
possible offence in the future, if only because man can foresce 
nothing; and wrong to punish one offence on pretext of punish- 
ing another, if only because such punishment is inflicted without 
charge, or defence, or possible revision of the grounds for con- 
demnation. ‘The Judge, in such a case, in uttering his sentence 
lies. It is most wrong of all for a Judge to forget that his power 
is entrusted to him, not only to do justice, but to make justice 
seen of men; that in creating an impression that law is oppressive 
he is doing more harm by tempting all men to crime, than he can 
possibly do good by restraining one individual from it. A man 
who can so blunder, who can bring himself to be even the mouth- 
piece of such a sentence—and Mr. Moore frankly acknowledges 
that his private statements convinced the Bench—is unfit, if the 
facts are as stated, and, indeed, as admitted by the Vicar of 
Spalding, to remain on the Bench, but there is no_neces- 
sity to consider him morally bad. He is probably con- 
scientious enough, but stupid after a fashion often seen, 
though seldom in so extreme a degree, and specially often 
seen among clergymen. In the general condemnation cast on 
clergymen as magistrates we are unable to agree. ‘They ought 


from their education, their profession, their high average of char- | 


acter, and their intimate knowledge of persons to be exceptionally 
good magistrates; and they are, we imagine, quite as good as 
average laymen not trained to the work. 


that of habitually seeking, as Judges, an end other than the admin- 
istration of justice, and therefore when they err are specially 
liable to injure not only the accused, or the prosecutor, but the law 
itself. Nobody ever accuses a clerical magistrate of corruption, 


or ignorance, or violence in Court; the accusation is always of | 


one kind,—that he is thinking of something else than justice 
according to law, of the souls of his parishioners, or of his own 
pastoral influence, or of the moral gravity of the offence charged, 
and is moved by that, and not by the spirit of the system which he 
has sworn to administer. Nothing irritates the subjects of a law 


so much as that, or produces so deep a hostility towards the law | 


itself. It is because of their tendency to this blunder, a blunder 
almost inculcated by the training of the profession, that priests in 
all countries have been so detested as Judges, and are in most 
civilised lands so carefully excluded, if not by law at least by 
custom, from posts of secular responsibility. Outside Portugal, 
a Bishop cannot now be a Home Secretary anywhere, not because 
his episcopal dignity would suffer—that explanation, though 
complimentary, is untrue—but because men fear that he would 
show himself a Bishop, and not an impartial administrator of the 
law. The operation of the same fecling, a dread of the narrow- 
minded conscientiousness which holds that a cleric, even if a judge, 
ought to seek higher things than justice, will, we doubt not, 
ultimately prohibit the appointment of English clergymen to the 
Bench. We shall not, we confess, witness the change with any 
of the pleasure some of our Radical friends will feel. ‘The Bench 
will not gain much in the long run, for it will be too much confined 
to a class with prejudices quite as strong as those of the clergy and 
much less under the influence of opinion, and the Church will most 
assuredly lose. Its ministers need to be made more human, not less 
80 ; to have more, not less, experience of the ways of men ; to be en- 
gaged in more varied business, not to be shut up more and more to 
their duties as clergymen and schoolmasters. No teaching can be 
better for them than the obligation to dispense secular justice, and 


no training more expedient than one which compels them to hear 


But they are un- | 
doubtedly specially liable to the worst defect a Judge can have, | 


| reason, to weigh evidence, and to take rebuke. Nobody hisses a 
sermon, and laymen treat clergymen now-a-days as some lovers 
treat their mistresses, with an outward deference which makes 
| them first fancy themselves perfect, and then wonder at the 
ingratitude with which, when the real business of life has to 
be done, their opinions are often thrust aside. A moment's 
, collision with a brother Justice, a word of scorn from a 
| trained lawyer, or a sharp rebuke from a Home Secretary, 
helps to bring clerical magistrates back to earth again, and 
confers on them a benefit the opportunity of receiving which we 
shall be most sorry to see them lose. They will lose it, how- 
| ever, eventually, and if there are many more cases like this of 
| Sarah Chandler, will lose it very quickly. Mr. Moore is conscien- 
| tious enough in his narrow way, but his conscience is not suffi- 
| ciently enlightened for the Bench. ‘The public is seeking justice 
| at the hands of magistrates, and not something else than justice, 
and if clerical magistrates are suspected of habitually seeking 
/something else, they will be disqualitied for the Magistracy as 
| they already are for political appointments. If they will only 
remember that no law to this moment consecrates the utter ex- 
clusion of their caste from office throughout Europe, the Portuguese 
Bishop of Vizen being the only clerical Cabinet Minister left, they 
will recognise their danger, and, let us hope, perceive its source, 
which is their professional disposition to derogate justice from its 
high place in the government of the world. 





THE SUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES OF AN IMPOSTOR,. 
HE Secretary of the Charity Organisation Committee has 
published this weck an instructive chapter from the ‘‘ Confes- 

sions ” of shabby Rascaldom, in the shape of a letter from an inmate 

of Sherborne Workhouse, who has now reached the age of sixty- 
three, and who appears to have made his living as a mendicant 
during the greater part of his life. The Poor-law Report on 
vagrancy, issued in 1848, mentions fourteen convictions regis- 
tered against this single person within seventeen years ; and the 
man himself admits that he has been in gaol more than a hundred 
times. Indeed, it is a great proof that the various kinds and 
sorts of crime depend much more upon the various types of evil 
in human passion and character than on the external facilities for 
committing crimes with profit and impunity, that the whole world 
of rascaldom does not confine itself to this borderland of fraud and 
| imposture, where there are no very terrible penalties to be dreaded, 
and yet very considerable profits to be reaped,—instead of launching 
into the more dangerous regions of theft, robbery, and murder. 
Practically, however, it is clear enough that what may be called 
| the temperate zone of crime is not fuller than it is, only because there 
are comparatively so few people whose character fits them for it 
without either dragging them on into much greater excesses, or 
at least, as in this case, betraying them into revelations of their 
true selves which suddenly interrupt their successes. To be 

a successful scoundrel in the temperate climate of crime, 

| you must cordially prefer “small gains and quick returns;” but 

then the temperament which prefers small gains and quick returns 
is also, as arule, the temperament which cannot endure to be 
always breaking new ground and starting afresh in life, as it were. 

Now, this is just what the impostor must do, Of course, no 

man can live upon fraud without a perpetual change of his 

sphere of and men have a real belief 
in the wisdom of the principle of small risks, small profits, 
and quick returns, are not fit for a constant resort te 
new expedients and new plans. Of course, a prudent 
temperament implies in itself no goodness. But it does 
imply a number of habits of mind and impulses which are 
inconsistent with the habits of rascaldom. ‘These confessions 
of G. A. Brine which have been going the round of the papers 
show this. It would not appear from them that the man 
ever had the desire for really dangerous crime of any sort. His 
instincts led him to prey on the moral weaknesses of socicty, 
especially its impulsive and reckless compassion, rather than on 
its physical weaknesses. As far at least as his confessions go, it 
does not seem that he was ever tempted even, like Noah Claypole, 
to try the “kinchin lay,”"—ie., the comparatively safe thieving 
which consists in snatching the halfpence out of the hands of 
small children sent by their mothers on errands for trivial pur- 
chases, Apparently Mr. Brine robbed society entirely and ex- 
clusively by its own good-will,—not, of course, that it knew 
it was being robbed, but that what it gave it gave sponta- 
neously to him, though under a completely false impression 
as to his claims and antecedents. No line of imposture 
could be conceived more ‘safe’ than this. When detected, it led 
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only to short imprisonments, and when undetected, it led frequently | the same disposition which interrupted him even in the full tide 


to considerable profits. 


But in spite of this, Mr. Brine’s diffi- | of a partial success, and which obliged him to vary, oftener thay 


culties were considerably greater than we should be apt to suppose. | he otherwise need have done, expedients for cheating which wep 


It was not the acumen of the public which he had chiefly to con- | of themselves necessarily short-lived. 
It was hardly on that part of the public which pos- | with a profitable trickery even till his victims found him out ; the 


tend with. 


He was not able to go on 


sesses, or at least uses,,acumen in these matters, that he at-| very temper which made him prefer trickery to an honest livelihood, 


tempted to operate. 


who either have no acumen, or will not use it for the detection 


And there seem to be quite enough persons | made him expose himself before his time. 


There is some comfort in realising that even in the least dap. 


of imposture, to furnish a living to persons possessing Mr. Brine’s | gerous and exciting of all the criminal vocations,—imposture,— 
moderate amount of cunning, and rather larger amount of pru-| it seems almost impossible to plod away at that vocation so as to 


dence. 
veal to us were purely subjective. 
and keep it low when he was succeeding. 
spirits was too much for him. 


earnings somewhat hastily in stimulant,—which was dangerous he never rushed into robbery, or even common theft. 


The chief difficulties which Mr. Brine’s confessions re- | make it remunerative. 
He could not refrain his soul | nals do not repent, they plunge deeper and deeper into crime 

The elation of his own 

Iie seems to have invested his | Brine’s case. He never improved; apparently, and probably, too, 


Ordinarily we are told that if crimj. 











It does not seem to be always so, or to have been so in Mr, 


He kept to 


in itself, as the public rarely feels compassion for people who | the safe line of treating fools according to their folly for his own 


smell strongly of rum, and still more dangerous in its conse- 
quences, as it no doubt led to those hasty acts of exultation through 
which one at least of his best-laid schemes suffered shipwreck. 
At the time of this failure, he and the woman who was living 
with him were acting the part of rheumatic patients who were 
bathing in the water of St. Winnifred’s Well, at Holywell, near 
Kthyl, for the benefit of their pretended rheumatism :— 


“After maturing our plans, the next day we started to Holywell. 
where we took a small furnished room upstairs in a back room at a 
cobblers for 3s. a week. We told them we were come from the West of 
England for the benefit of the celebrated waters, as we were both 
suffering from rheumatic pains, and had been advised to try whether 
the spring would do us any good. So having paid a weck’s rent in ad- 
vance, the next day we commenced operations. We soon found out the 
names and residences of the most benevolent persons, and succeeded 
beyond our expectations. The following morning we bathed at the 
spring. A man is kept there to attend males, and a female attends 
females. I went there, supported on two sticks, but I subsequently 
got acrutch. I pretended to be much worse than my wife. She was 
afflicted in the arms, I in the legs. We continued this game for a few 
days, and then ladies came to see us at our lodgings, and never 
leaving without a donation. Some days we got as much as 
10s. a day, besides wine, porter, mutton, cakes, &e., and 
books to read. I carried on this game for five weeks, living 
on the fat of the land, till one unfortunate day I sent my wife 
for a half-pint of rum, which so exhilarated us that we got another; 
after which I insisted on having a dance together in the room, 
which through our operations and jumps brought down part of the 
plaster of the ceiling underneath us, on the table where the cobbler and 
his wife were at tea. It was an old, rickety house, and the man told me 
afterwards that, hearing the rumpns overhead, he and his wife had gone 
upstairs and seen us dancing together for a quarter of an hour before 
the ceiling fell. When I got downstairs I found the room half full of 
the neighbours, to whom the cobbler and his wife Lad given the intelli- 
gence about the dancing cripples. This, together w the row about 
the damaged ceiling (it was a large piece of plaster; I should think it 
was 16 or 20 feet in circumference), made me resolve to ‘hook it’ at 
once, for the news had spread like wildfire.” 











While reading that, one can hardly help recalling the tale in 

**Grimm’s German Popular Stories” of that other cobbler and 

his wife who likewise watched through a keyhole a dance of 

e-rtain benevolent elves caused by their delight at the 

raiment provided for them by the ‘gratitude of the good host 

and hostess, for in Mr. Brine’s case, too, the delight of the 
) 


dancers over the unexpected and (in this case) undeserved kind- | 
ness of human beings had something of the whimsical and tricksy | 
character of elves about it, though the human elves owed their | 


tricksiness in large degree to the influence of rum, which the fairy 
elves certainly did not. Nothing could show better than this 


confession how difficult it is to be true enough to the character of | 


mere impostor for the purposes even of temporary gain itself. 
‘The capacity for self-denial which would have kept the pretended 
cripple from his favourite rum, would almost certainly have ren- 
dered him quite capable of the labour of honest work, and eyen | 
disinclined to get his livelihood by any other. No doubt, it was 
the same love of ease and self-indulgence which led him to prefer 
imposture to work, which also rendered it impossible for him 
to sacceed as an impostor without breaking out into some 
tell-tale freak. On another occasion, when he had been 
trying at Sunderland the trick of hiring girls to per- 
sonate his children, on whom he pinned the mutely pathetic 
appeal, ‘‘Motherless,” and was apparently succeeding very 
well,—thirty shillings, taken in four or five hours, was, he telis 
us, his rate of gain by this simple manoeuvre in other instances, 
—he allowed himself to slap the elder girl for some indiserction, 
-—no doubt again under the elation of his favourite beverage,— | 
whereupon she spoiled his plans altogether by bursting out into 
invective on his roguery, and revealing to the bystanders what he 
really was. It was evidently hatred of work and love of pleasure 
which led Mr. Brine,—not a man of enterprise, we should say,— 
into the line of small and comparatively safe frauds; and it was | 








advantage, and yet, even so, he got into gaol a hundred times in 
his career of (say) forty years or so,—that is, more than twice a year, 
No doubt getting into gaol for such offences was no great punish. 
ment, and he soon got out again. But still nothing can show 
better how difficult it is, even for a man who sedulously confines 
himself within the temperate zone of crime, not to betray him. 
self. The man who had really enough self-command for the 
trade, would either detest it for its own sake, or, if he were 
rascal enough for it, would be so much more tenacious of success 
than Mr. Brine that he would plunge deeper and deeper into the 
risks of crime. It is only the man who positively prefers 
‘short swallow-flights” of fraud to more serious ventures, 
who can keep within the line of lightly-punished frauds; and he 
is too easy-going in his nature to be true to himself. He wants 
to enjoy himself too soon, and so fails as a rascal as completely 
as he has failed as an honest man. 


“TO MEET ‘MINOS,’” 

ISTINGUISHED foreigners have not been scarce this 
season, and they have received fitting attention, with one 
exception. We do not think the beautiful and wise little Maltese 
| dog, ‘*Minos,” has been sufficiently recognised by society at large 
| as the exceptional creature which he really is; we fear, when he 
‘has been talked of at all, he has been merely mentioned in the 
|eategory of performing dogs, like the tail-coated and cocked- 
hatted low comedians of Dickens's story and of Agrassot’s picture. 
| Nothing could be more unjust to the dainty elegance of the 
| personal appearance of ‘‘ Minos,” and to the gracious sim- 
| plicity of his manners. We made his aequaintaince at a garden 
| party, and were delighted with his beauty, his funny self-posses- 
| sion, and his performances, which are really wonderfyl feats of 
'memory. ‘ Minos” is like a Skye of the long-haired, silky kind, 
only that he turns his little feathered fore-paws out in an odd way, 
| which reminds one of the hands of certain lecturers when they 
‘are emphatic; his large brown eyes are inquiring, serious, 
;and closely attentive; his little black nose twitches with a 
| variety of expressions very curious to observe, as the several 
| problems of his arithmetical examination are presented to 
him; and to sce him lift his head with a sharp air of 
questioning, and slightly shake it when he has been answered 
| to his satisfaction, is the prettiest and quaintest sight possible. 
| He was deposited on a large table by his mistress, and mildly 
‘regarded so many of the company as were within easy reach, but 








| he betrayed no vulgar curiosity, while he waited until Madame 
HIager’s preparations were complete. She conversed with him 
cheerfully, as she arranged a number of cards bearing the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, and so on, and several double figures. Witha 


| gentle shake of one paw, the little creature began his ‘ exercises.” 


Ife picked out a dozen cards in succession, named by various 
persons among the audience, the number being distinctly repeated 
to him by his mistress, and then she asked any one present to 
name a sum in addition which ‘ Minos,” who had just brought 
the card marked 6 in his mouth to her, should work. A lady 
said, ‘* Let him add 12 to it.” ‘* Ajoute douze, ‘Minos,’ cherche, 
apporte!” Ile gave his mistress a Jong look, twitched his nose, 
ambled gently over the spread cards, without displacing them, 
and presently returned, carrying in his mouth the card 
marked 18. 

Several experiments of the same kind were suggested, and 
in every instance ‘* Minos” made the calculation correctly. Then 
came exercises in subtraction, during which his gravity, con- 
sideration, and frequent reference by questioning looks to Madame 
Ilager were very pretty to see. Ile never once failed to bring 
her the correct card, though some puzzling numbers were proposed 
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te hn (if, indeed, there be any question of degree in 80 phe- inspected the writing, brought the letters e, s, p, r, 7, t, in their 
nomenal a performance), and only once did he “give it up,” | proper succession, and arranged them on a book. ‘This achieve- 
on which occasion he had all the sympathies of the audience with ment terminated the performance, and then the little dog, with 
This was when a gentleman requested him to find “the | unabated gravity and gentleness, received the personal congratu- 
‘‘ Minos” paused, looked at his mistress, shook his lations of the audience, who afterwards had the pleasure of seeing 
right paw, twitched his right ear, and walked straight across | him running about on a croquet-lawn, sniffing at the balls, in- 
the table to a card with 0 upon it, and laid it before Madame specting the mallets, and inspiring all observers with the conviction 
Hager. He was modestly conscious of the applause elicited by | that he could croquet everybody, if he only gave his very superior 
this brilliant failure, but not elated; indeed, throughout the | mind to it. 
entertainment, although quite free from the oppressed and mis- **Minos” was born at Vienna in 1870, and his early experience 
anthropic weariness characteristic of almost all ‘ performing” | was not altogether happy. His mother, who still lives, and is now 
animals, and particularly noticeable in bears, he had a humorous exceedingly proud of him, was a strong-minded parent of the 
air of restrained cleverness,—an ‘‘ we could an’ if we would” ex- advanced order of thought ; and as ‘* Minos” was the sickly one of 
pression, especially pleasant at little confidential moments between three, his brother and sister being fine, healthy puppies, and she 
his mistress and himself, when he nibbled tiny shreds of pink | considered that her nutritive powers would only suffice to main- 
sweetmeat, and was told that he had been “paresseux” yester- | tain two in creditable condition, she promptly resolved to reduce 
day, but was ‘‘charmant” on the present occasion. He would some- | the theory of the survival of the fittest to action, and endeavoured 
times sit up, with his funny forepaws turned out in front of him, | to put an end to “‘ Minos.” But the tiny weakling had already 
and survey the audience with a benignant gaze, as of a dog who | found its way to the heart of a young girl, Madame Hager’s only 
said, ‘Good people, you are amused because you do not under- | child, who had a strong affinity for animals, and a peculiar faculty 
stand me, and my kind. We know all about you, but you know | for teaching dogs. Her chief method was by perpetually talking 
little about us. You might learn a great deal from the mere fact | to them, and she adopted it at once with ‘* Minos,” whom she 
that a little creature like myself exists.” He conversed with his | rescued with great difficulty from the economic purposes of * Biri,” 
mistress freely, in short barks, in winks, in twitches, perfectly to | his mamma. So ruthless was “ Biri's” animosity to the bouche 
their mutual satisfaction, and was penitently sensible that he had | inutile in her family, that she was one day discovered in the act of 
slightly committed himself by lying down before company, in an | trying to press the life from out the young heart of ‘* Minos,” by’ 
idle moment, during the substitution of photographs for the num- | forcibly inserting him between the iron springs of a Crrossetéte 
bered cards. Madame Hager explained that ‘‘ Minos” was suscepti- | bedstead. After that they were separated, until times changed, 
ble to the drowsy influence of the weather, and had been going out a | and the intelligence and accomplishments of ‘* Minos” had rendered 
good deal. From that moment he assumed a delightful briskness, | him the chief “ illustration ” of his family. Ie takes much of his 
and he entered into the game of pieking out the photographs | talent from “ Biri,” who is, we fancy, the only animal in existence 
which were named in succession with much spirit, turning his | who has been photographed poised on all four legs on the rim of 
soft brown head about in eager expectation of the next order, | a champagne-glass, and looking perfectly comfortable in that 
and exchanging looks with his mistress which people present said | position. ‘ Biri’s” arrangements for her own confinement were 
were “quite human.” eminently thoughtful and effective. She laid up a store of 
Every one wanted to know ‘how it was done,” few were con- | chicken-bones, biscuits, and lumps of sugar under a sofa in a 
tented to receive Madame Hager’s assurance that the feat is | sitting-room, carried her water-bowl to the spot, and comfortably 
entirely one of memory, when ‘‘Minos” picks out an individual disposed a shawl of her mistress’s for the accommodation of the 
among the royal and princely personages of Europe (he even infant strangers. 
crosses the Line in favour of the Seyyid of Zanzibar) at the re-| From the hour of her adoption of “Minos,” Marie Hager 
quest of any member of the audience. A favourite theory was | had no companion except the dog; he was her doll, her play- 
that Madame Hager conveyed an indication to him by changes of fellow, her confidant ; she talked to him incessantly, and about 
voice in repeating the name after the chance nominator. But | everything ; she showed him everything, she took him everywhere ; 
even if it were so, that would be a more surprising exercise of | her friends were his friends; she educated him to his present 
memory, because it would require its employment on count- pitch of erudition, and taught him one accomplishment which he 
less inflexions of one voice, and the connection of them with | has since lost, or perhaps declines to practise (who can tell the 
the pictures, of which he is said to recognise four hundred. | mystery of the doggish heart?) because his young teacher is no 
He picked out twenty-five without any difficulty, and when the! more. In her time, “ Minos” played the piano—she tanght him 
titles of the Queen of England and the Princess of Wales a little tune composed within one octave—but when Marie Hager 
were changed to “the august mama” and the ‘august | died, of consumption, brought on by the miserics of the terrible 
wife” of the Prince of Wales (who is a special patron of | year, and her mother recovered from the fever which prostrated 
“Minos ;” indeed, he came to London at the express invi- | her for three months afterwards, the deft little paws had lost their 
tation of His Royal Highness), he found the portraits just | cunning, the silky brown ears twitched no more to music. The 
as readily. The specta‘le was a charming one, not only | despair of the dog when the girl's coffin was removed was terrible. 
because of the extraordinary sagacity and memory of the | He had not left her side for a moment, and no one had the heart 
little performer, but because of something exquisitely gentle, to take him away, when, after desperate efforts to warm and 
trustful, and loving in his look and movements which went to waken her, he lay down by her, moaning, and cried himself to 
people's hearts. When he had found every photograph that was | sleep. But this was not until he had essayed one last resource, 
asked for, a pack of playing-cards was produced, a handkerchief | which ought to immortalise his memory, One by one, he carried 
was thrown over the dog's head, and three persons among the ‘all the little ‘‘ properties ” of the performance, which until then 
audience were asked to select cards, which were afterwards re-| had been merely used for the girl's pleasure—it is now the 
placed in the pack, unseen by Madame Hager—a detail of no real , mother’s provision—and laid them on the bed. Then he took up 
importance, because she could not teach the dog anything in his accustomed attitude, and went solemnly through the whole of 
the time or unobserved,—and the whole distributed over the | his tricks, pausing occasionally to lay his nose against his dead 
surface of the table. ‘II est un peu sorcier,” said Madame | friend’s cheek, or to touch with a little despairing paw the closed 
Rlager, as she withdrew the handkerchief. The brown eyes and eyelids and the mouth, which won? not say, * Cherche, chéri, 
black nose turned up again, and “Minos” started on the first of cherche!” let him do what he would. After a while, be came 
the three perquisitions, which were all successful. It may be as_ to love the girl’s mother with something of the same intensity ; 
well to mention that of the three persons who selected the cards but it is an added, not a transferred, affection. A year after 
two are well known to the present writer, and the third is a | Marie IIager’s death he was taken back to Nice, and set down in 
distinguished lady, a compatriot of “Minos,” but who had the a street,—closely watched, of course. Ie trotted straight off to 
pleasure of meeting him on this occasion for the first time. To | the house in which she died, and lay down on the doorstep, whining 
such of our readers as already know or shall divine how this feat | piteously. Only the other day he did a curious thing, which we 
is performed, it will furnish a proof of the marvellously fine and | recommend to the inventors of the automaton theory. lis 
exceptional organisation of ‘Minos ;” such as do not know, or | mistress was about to give him his dinner, which consisted of three 
cannot guess, must “burst in ignorance,” for our information has small pieces of meat, sct in a saucer on the table, where he sat 
been received from Minos himsclf, and is strictly private and beside her own plate. She was called away, and detained some time 
confidential. Hlis distinguished compatriot was requested to in anadjoining room; and when she returned “ Minos ” had indeed 
write a word in their common language on a sheet of paper, | eaten the meat, but he had placed three of his numeral cards in 
to be shown to “Minos.” She, with the neat politeness the saucer, and was contemplating the substitutes with a serene 
of ‘her nation, wrote “esprit,” and “Minos,” having attentively ! and satisfied conscience. On the occasion of our private inter- 
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view he was very gracious, and we had an opportunity of seeing | rather monotonous; the hills rise usually from the water's edge, ang 
that his recognition of photographs has nothing to do with | at this season are green to the top. There are very few trees on 
Madame Hager, but is a sheer phenomenon of memory. ‘ Minos” | them, and where there were any the view was wonderfully im. 
picked out six, of our nomination, from among fifty, at our re- | proved. It was chilly all the time on the water. To save ex. 
quest, and with unerring accuracy. In his own home, and the | pense, I and my companion took rooms at Santa Barbara, and 
abandon of private life, he, is eyen more charming than in his | the morning after our arrival I went out to buy provisions, while 
public capacity. His unobirusive sense of equality, and at the | the rest ‘fixed up.” I found beef 3d., 4d., and 5d. a pound; 
same time of privilege, his gentle joining in conversation with a | mutton 4d., pork 5d., potatoes 1}d., butter 1s. 4d., and tea from 
pretty little sound, and a whole vocabulary of winks and twitches; | 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. per pound. After breakfast I went to a barber 
his calm, searching look of inquiry into the character of a stranger, | to be shaved, who said he had plenty of work, and had the day 
his quick, silent reference to his mistress, and his trustful uplift- | before taken £4 for his own day’s work, without including the 
ing of the little feathered paw, which he places on the palm of | earnings of his assistants. He was at work on me five minutes, 
his visitor's hand, when the nod affirmative has been given, are | and charged 1s., which diminished my surprise at his large 





among the pleasantest of our experiences of the dog-world. 


| earnings. On going out I found the charge painted up on hi 
a} D> > 5 Pp P 


‘*So many people,” says Madame Hager, ‘‘ask me, ‘ What is | sign,—if I had seen it before going in he would have made 25 
your secret?’ I have no secret, except that I love dogs, and they | cents less that day. As soon as we landed and got away from the 


love me. ‘Minos’ never leaves me; I tell him everything I 
think and feel, all joys and all troubles; he knows my thoughts ; 
we are only two, in England, and I never hurt him by keeping 
silence. He never rehearses; it is needless. He has no fear of 
any one or anything, for he never had a harsh word spoken or a 
finger raised to him in his life. There’s no secret, except the 
truth that men will not see ; that you can do anything with a dog, 
if you only make him the friend and companion he wants to be.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ae eee 
CALIFORNIA FOR EMIGRANTS, 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

[In reviewing Mr. Nordhoff's book on ‘ California for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” on November 28 of last year, we gave 
a full account of that amusing writer’s description of California 
as a land for emigrants. ‘The following entertaining letter was 
written by a gentleman whom Mr. Nordhoff's descriptions had 
considerable influence in taking to California, and as in general 
they justify, though as regards the rapidly-rising price of land, 
they seriously qualify, the impressions produced by Mr. Nord- 
hoff's work, we believe they may both interest and amuse our 
readers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

Santa Barbara, March 29, 1875. 


I HAVE only just reached here, having been snowed up two days 





in the Rocky Mountains. I was altogether fourteen days on the 
cars, and I need not tell you I was very glad to get off them. I 
enclose a bunch of flowers that I picked while the train stopped | 
for afew minutes, Six hours before I plucked them we were in 
a snowshed forty-seven miles long, and the snow was six feet 
deep all round. I fell asleep in that shed, and when I awoke the | 
change was magical ; everything was green, trees in blossom, grass | 
six inches high, wild flowers everywhere, including ischoltzias and | 
lupins ; and sheep and lambs and cattle were grazing on the hill- | 
sides. In the gardens I noticed green peas and other vegetables ; | 
and at a pond were some Chinamen beating clothes. We left | 
the cars at Sacramento, and took the boat down the river. | 
The country looked lovely—you must remember the rainy season 
was not quite over—the hills were bright green to their tops, 
and thousands of cattle were feeding in the flats. We often 


sea-breeze the climate seemed to change, and was simply delight- 
ful. There is a continual and deliciously cool air stirring, which, 
if you stand in a draught in thin clothes, is too cool. I am writing 
this in very thin clothes, in a room without a fire, and with the 
doors and windows open, and feel neither too hot nor too cold, 
‘but just right.” The gardens have in bloom, geraniums, verbenas, 
roses, nasturtiums, garden daisies, a great bushy plant with lily- 
like flowers, almond trees with a beautiful pink blossom, and plenty 
of others. I am writing this in a very unconnected style, but for 
fear of forgetting it I jot down the first thing I think of. The 
butcher of whom I bought three pounds of meat at 10 cents, and 
to whom I gave a 50-cent piece, gave me back as change 
twenty-five cents, being five cents too much, and when I told 
him, said, ‘‘Oh, we don’t count five cents in California.” This 
man told me it is never much hotter here or much colder than it 
is at present, being almost the same all the year round. If this 
is true, [ don’t wonder that invalids from all parts of the States 
flock to Santa Barbara. The coolness in summer, he said, was. 
owing to the constant sea-breeze. 

There is an auction of horses here every week, and a gentleman 
told me he had often seen unbroken horses sold for twenty-five 
cents, and sometimes for ten cents each. That was some years 
since, but even now they are often, I am told, sold for three or 


| four dollars each, saddle and all. 


I hear there are twenty-five doctors in this place, who all have 
their hands full, as sick people come from all the other States. 
My informant, a waiter at one of the hotels, complained of their 


| driving away pleasure visitors from the hotel by their coughings 


at table. About half the population is on horseback, always at 
full gallop with spurs as large as the crown of a hat, and Mexican 


‘saddles, and with bits that will fling a horse on the root of 


his tail by a turn of the wrist. Owing to this the horses gallop 
too much on their haunches, ready to stop at a moment’s notice. 
This morning I took a dip on the beach within two hundred 
yards of the houses, and as I was coming back I crossed a little 
creek not more than fifty yards from them, and started from it a 
crane, two black divers, and six wild ducks. 


San Bernardino, April 5. 
Before leaving Santa Barbara I saw Dr. B., and had a long 
chat with him about the climate, the interest on money, &c., &c. 





stopped at the little towns to take in salmon, for it is now the | He confirmed all that I had heard from different persons in the 
fishing scason, which lasts three months, and splendid fish they | town about the climate, and said the temperature was almost the 
were, weighing, I should think, from twenty to forty pounds each, | same all the year round. Occasionally, perhaps three or four times 
We must have had three tons of them on board before we reached | a year, there is a wind which lasts for twenty-four hours. One 
San Francisco, for they were piled on the deck three feet high | was blowing when I reached Santa Barbara, and I found every- 
and four or five yards each way. I dined on board, and dined | body grumbliag and exclaiming against the weather, much to my 
well. We had delicious salmon, fair beef and mutton, excellent | surprise, as I telt very little discomfort from it, and there are 
vegetables, and several kinds of fruit pies, with good coffee and | scores of days both in the Eastern States and in England which 
tea, followed by a dessert of figs and apples, stewed and raw, and | are very much worse. In the morning there is, Dr. B. said, a 
several other fresh and dried fruits. ‘The charge was two shillings | thick fog, which lasts for an hour or two. If what I hear from 
in English money. A man came on board at one of the stations everybody in Santa Barbara is true, and if I am to take the time 
who offered, I was told, forty dollars each per month and their board | I spent here as a fair specimen, I cannot imagine a more beautiful 
for three men to milk. We reached San Francisco at nine in the | climate ; and the place is pretty, too,—mountains in the distance, 
evening, and went in a free coach to the International Hotel. It |and a fine, curved sea-beach many miles long in front. ‘The 
was full, but the hotel people found me a room outside, and my | population is, I suppose, over 5,000, and many of the streets 
travelling companions having ladies with them were accommodated | and houses good, and the gardens pretty. In speaking 
in the hotel. For my bed and breakfast I paid only one dollar, | of interest, Dr. B. said that 18 per cent. was the usual 
and as I ordered beefsteak, potatoes, coffee, corn-bread, and the | rate on good real-estate mortgages, and that he did not 
waiter brought me, in addition, ham and eggs, and fried salmon | think that any security whatever would induce a bank to 
and honey, I don’t think 1 paid too much, After breakfast, as I} loan money at less than 12 per cent. In this place (San 
walked down to the Santa Barbara boat, I saw some pretty little | Bernardino) the bank charge 24 per cent. The ordinary 
retriever pups hung up in the market for sale with their throats cut, | rate was not long since 24 per cent in Santa Barbara also, 
I suppose for the Chinese. There were, at least, fifty Chinese on | but it had come down to 18 per cent., and Dr. B. thought it 
the boat with us. The country along the coast is pretty, though | would continue to decrease for some years; but he did not expect 
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it would go below 12 per cent., as that interest can be got any- 
where in California. I heard the same statement from every one 
with whom I talked. 

When I reached here (San Bernardino) I went to a boarding- 
house. ‘The charge is $7 a week ; the board is tulerable, and the 
lodging consists of a shed built down the garden and divided into 
rooms. It is very slightly built; I nearly brought the house down 
once by leaning against a support which gave way, and I only 
saved the structure by seizing it by the corner of the roof and 
holding it up till the support was replaced. Each room contains 
two cribs, a washstand, a small table, a chest of drawers and two 
chairs, and has a small carpet in the middle, and on one side a 
small open fireplace. The landlady said she could have had 75 
boarders this winter, if she had had room for them. After meals 
all the boarders go at once into the garden or on to the piazza. 
No one thinks of sitting in-doors. The climate since I came here 
has been perfect, but I am told that in summer it is very hot, 
averaging about 90°. The people say, however, that the heat 
does not affect them much, all go on with their work in-doors and 
out, and that sunstroke is unknown ; and all agree in saying that 
the nights are always cool and pleasant. Some of the gardens 
are gloriously beautiful as regards colour and quantity of bloom, 
although none seem to receive much care. 

The railway will be here soon, and good land with water has 
consequently doubled in price within the last year, some of it 
being held at $100 per acre or more, which is disappointing to me. 
Money, as I have said, commands 24 per cent.; and a man told me 
that a person coming here with $5,000, and letting it be known that 
he would lend at interest, would need nothing else to live upon. A 
Nova-Scotian gentleman, who is here for his health, and who kills 
two birds with one stone, says that he discounted a bill lately for 
$200 at sixty per cent.! 1 went with him yesterday to present it, 
and it was paid at once. There are some large mines over the 
mountains, and the miners get their supplies here. Some of 
the stores are good, and clothing seems little dearer than in 
the east. There are two newspapers, several public halls, 
and two hotels, which are quite insufficient for the demand. 
There is not a house to let, and only one for sale. To-day 
(April 6th), I went to see a farmer about three miles from 
here, and had to ford the river on foot, as there is no bridge, 


stance, I have just heard of an opening that I think may do. I 
have met a Boston man here who has kept a dairy farm, and we 
have talked of a partnership. Milk is 30 cents a gallon, and the 
supply in the cities is insufficient. I can hire a range of over 2,000 
acres of good grass land, well watered, and pay as rent $3 a year 
for each head of cattle. The cattle can be had on shares,—that 
is, if we take the place, we can have all the milk and half the in- 
crease, in return for range and herding. All we should have to 
do would be to put up a corral to keep the cattle together at 
night, and the wood for that is on the place. I can get a house 
already built for $50,—of course a mere box. A man here offers 
to let me pick twenty well-bred milch cows out of a herd of 500 
for $25 each; and two hotels in Los Angeles offer to take 20 
gallons of milk a day. The first day I came here three droves of 
sheep left for Arizona, one numbering 8,000, for the sheep-men 
are getting crowded out. 
May 21, 

In another letter you have my reasons for not going on with 
the milk business, and you will know I did not give it up because 
I doubted its success. I rode back to San Bernardino, camping 
out twice on the way, partly because I like it, and partly to save 
my money. Last night I lighted a fire and cooked my meat on 
the end of a stick, and enjoyed my meal and rest greatly. My 
blanket, Ulster, and air-pillow might have been bought on pur- 
pose, and I would not be without them fora good deal. My 
poor horse, too, enjoyed his feed and rest as much as I 
did mine. This morning I rode a few miles before breakfast, 
and about nine o'clock I reached a little gully at the base 
of the foot-hills, with a clear stream of water at the bottom, 
fringed with willows ; and here I unsaddled and staked my horse, 
and built a fire on a little table-land above the stream and cooked 
my breakfast. After a good meal, I bathed in the stream, and as 
I carry towel, soap, and brush in my saddle-bags, I had a good 
wash, and then I sat down to write part of this. I have worked 
very hard for three weeks from daylight to dark, and the rest 
feels very pleasant. The weather so far has been heavenly. 
I am sitting on the bank, without coat or waistcoat, and 
out of the shade, and although the sun comes out hot every 





now and then for a few minutes, I have not taken the trouble 
to walk to a willow twenty yards off for shade. There is always a 


and every one is expected to be on horseback in California. he | delicious breeze stirring, not blowing, especially within thirty 
farm is owned by an Englishman, and was better cultivated than any | miles of the sea, which makes the hottest day that I have seen 


I had seen in the State. He came to this country twenty-two years | 


since as a Mormon, but getting over his Mormonism very quickly, 
owing to one of the Elders of the Church wanting to seal his wife 


(93° to 95°) pleasant. The air seems never to be hot, for as soon 
as you get into the shade you are cool at once. Unlike the East, 
where in summer you pant in the sun and shade and in the night- 


; as . . . . 
to himself, he started across the desert, and brought up at San | time alike. Game is very plentiful and wonderfully tame here. I 
Bernardino fifteen years since, all his property being thena waggon | ride by rabbits a dozen times a day which I could reach with my 


anda yoke of oxen. He knew nothing of farming, but he worked 
hard, and soon bought 400 acres of land at one dollar fifty cents an 
acre; and for this he was offered the other day fifty dollars an acre. 


He complained that the farmers had to sell their produce for goods. | 


This fall, he and some of his twenty-one sous will go into Arizona, 
with a friend who has just bought there ten leagues of land for a 
sheep and cattle ranche, at 20 cents. an acre. The climate of 





long riding-switch as they sit up and stare curiously at me. 





would get up, and then he only flew half-a-dozen yards, 
whole, I do not like this part of California between Los Angeles 
and San Bernardino so well as the country round Santa Barbara, 
and I have decided to settle in or near the latter place. A 
house here does not cost anything to many people in the 


{ 


This 
morning I rode within a yard of a big turkey buzzard before he 
On the 


Arizona is, this friend says, equal to that of California; and the | summer, for the very simple reason that they don’t have 


land is good and well supplied with water: and as the Southern | one ; 
do very well for $20, 
a chair at a table eating his dinner under a tree, with a stove 


| 


Pacific Railway will pass through the ranche, he expects in ten 
years or less an enormous rise in the value of the land. Another 


and in the rainy season one can be built that will 
I saw a man the other day sitting on 


farmer told me there has been great exaggeration about the pro- | on one side and a bedstead on the other, and all the furniture of 


ductiveness of grain lands here. 


of thirty to thirty-five bushels to the acre only twice in 15 years, | looked very jolly. 


He has had an extra good crop | a house around him, and not a house within five miles, and he 


I have heard of houses without fire-places, 


and in the other years his crops have ranged from ten to twenty | but I was rather surprised the other day when I came upona 


bushels to the acre, although ‘his farm is well watered. Fruit 
plantations pay well, he says, but they take a long time to come to 


perfection, and in San Bernardino the crops have so far been | work, &c., I rapidly increase in weight. 

My English friend produced an old penknife | or vest, and have, when in the country, my shirt open to m 
y hng I J» Mm} 

waist, a thing I could never stand in the East. 


bartered for goods. 
from his pocket, and after regarding it very affectionately, said he 
had bought it of a man who said it was English, but he added in a 


rather desponding way, he did not feel quite sure of it himself. | than in England. 


perake - ‘ : 
nice fire-place witha good chimney and everything, and no house. 
This life agrees very well with my health, and in spite of hard 


I never wear any coat 


Living is for those who keep house, cheaper here, I think, 
This is the only part of America where I have 


The storekeepers here must do well, paying as they do for all pro- | found English people saying they would not live in any other part 
duce in goods on which they have a large profit, and selling these | of the world ; elsewhere in the States they usually look back with 


again in San Francisco or New York at another profit. 
On May 2, 


|longing to England. 
I bought a good horse for $22, and went to a/ England, but they could not bear the climate after this. 


Here they say they would like to visit 
Tam 


ranche about 60 miles from here, with a letter of introduction | lying in the middle of a great plain with mountains all round, 


to the owner. 
camped out, my hotel bills were not heavy. 


It is about 17 miles from Los Angeles. As I some above the clouds; the grass is high, and thousands of cattle 
The ranche con- | and horses are grazing on it. 


I have just made my fire of cattle- 


tains eight square leagues, and as it has not more than a dozen | chips, and have taken a hearty meal and a drink at the stream. 





houses on it, 1 had some difficulty in finding Mr. 


week with him as a guest. I see littlechance of getting employment, | miles. 


I stopped a | My horse is tied to my saddle, as there is not a stick or stone for 


He is lying down, tired of eating. I have just hada 


as the country swarms with emigrants. There is, however, plenty | slight dispute with a bull for the possession of this camp. On 


of profit in almost any business carried on by yourself. 


For in- | seeing me on foot he came up and tried to drive me off, and Thad 
£ I 
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to get on my horse and go for him with a lasso, of which all 
cattle here are very frightened, before he would be off. It is 
getting too dark to write. Just now I looked up, and there was 
an immense owl hovering just over my head. My horse is thin 
with so much work, and hasn’t known what was the matter to- 
day, taking things so easily. He is literally “‘in clover” now, and 


would the acquittal of the honoured brother, under such circu. 
stances, have been thought a fit opportunity for a public ep. 
comium? Or would even the performance of services as great ag 
Mr. Beecher’s have been considered to form such an overplus of 
merits as to obliterate the offence, and leave only the clear recorg 
of a judgment entirely favourable to the culprit’s Christian char. 
acter? There can be but one answer to these questions. 





keeps lying down, and then, fancying he can eat a bit more, 
getting up to try, and finding he can’t, gives a great sigh, and 


stands around’ irresolutely, and presently lies down again and | 


rolls over. Le has now gone down to the stream, to see if he can | 
drink, 

When I woke up yesterday morning, I found the stream by | 
which I had slept, had dried up, and I cannot account for it at 
all; but things play such queer tricks here, that I have left off 
trying to account for them. For instance, on a level plain you 
come to a hole thirty or forty yards long, ten wide, and ten or 
twelve feet deep, with the bottom flat and the sides smooth, as if 
cut with a spade. Such a hole is called here a ‘‘ wash-out,” and 
people say the earth is washed out by the rain, but I want to 
know where the earth goes to that comes out of the hole. There 
is no sign of it anywhere, and often no fall that would allow it to 
be carried away. I hear a great many people are returning east 
by every train, as the thing has been overdone for men without 
money, and they cannot get employment. 

Santa Barbara, June 10. 

On my way to here I passed through Carpentaria, about twelve 
miles to the east of this place, on the sea-shore, and was delighted 
with it. The surrounding country is lovely, and it is the first 
place that I have seen in California to which I could apply the 
word, Itis not a town, or even a village, but a block of land 
cight or ten miles square, with the sea on one side and hills 
behind and on one side, and it is as green and well wooded as 
It is thickly settled, and has numerous and handsome 
The land is very good, and sells at from $50 
to $150 per acre. I would rather have an acre there than fifty 
in San Bernardino, At this place they grow, besides other crops, 
vegetables for San Francisco, especially potatoes, which, they say, 
pay tremendously, ‘The climate is like that of Santa Barbara, 
and that is high praise, but the country around that town, 
though pretty, is not so beautiful as this district. It is very 
little warmer here now than it was in March. Since my return 
I have eaten figs, pears, apricots, blackberries, cherries, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, oranges, and lemons; and there 
are plums, limes, and I don’t know what else for sale everywhere. 
I hope to settle at or near Santa Barbara. 


England. 
farmhouses in it. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS AND MR. 
BEECHER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sirn,—With the sentiments expressed in your article of last 
Saturday on this subject I heartily concur. But I must be 
allowed to protest against the assumption which many will doubt- 
less make, that the Nonconformist body in general either share 
or sympathise with the action of the Congregational ministers who 
have signed the congratulatory message to Mr. Beecher. ‘To most 
Congregationalists that message was as surprising and as unwel- 
come as Dr. Parker's astounding Sunday performance, and they 
will with difficulty avoid seeing in the whole affair a tendency to 
that double standard of morals which is so fatal an enemy to the 
healthy life of religious bodies. 

There are some * improprieties ” (to use Dr. Raleigh’s word in 
his letter to the 7imes) so peculiar in their circumstances, that a lay- 
man can hardly commit them. It is the pastoral relation which pro- 
vides opportunities for them, but it is not pretended that it changes 
their character. That which constitutes their ‘ impropriety ” 
must be judged of apart from this relation; and the question is, 
—what would have been thought of such acts as those Mr. 
Beecher has confessed to, if they had been committed by a lay- | 
man? If, for instance, a member of Dr. Raleigh’s own church | 
had confessed to similar ‘ improprieties,” would any one have | 
proposed, or would Dr. Raleigh have assented to, “an ex- | 
pression of judgment and feeling entirely favourable to the} 
Christian character of that ‘honoured brother?’” Is it credible | 
that such a judgment would, any the more, have been pronounced 
because the honoured brother had confessed to the improprieties 
under the pressure of a charge of adultery? Or because that 
charge, false indeed, but provoked by those very improprieties, 
had been prosecuted by malicious and unscrupulous enemies, 












Are we, then, to assume that a different standard is to be applied 
to ministers and people? If so, it is a distinction to which Non. 
conformists have never yet been accustomed. Neither in theory 
nor in practice have they ever recognised in their ministers any 
sacerdotal or mysterious character, to cover either their ‘‘ crimes” 
or their “‘improprieties.” The theory remains unchanged. But 
there can be no question but that in practice their ministers have of 
late tended to assume the position of a distinct and separate caste, 
and it is not surprising if that tendency has been accompanied 
by a class-feeling which contains the germ of a priestly code of 
morals. The essence of that code is, that it does not deny their 
name to offences committed by the Cloth, but it withdraws the 
offender from censure. It admits his ‘improprieties,” but. it 
shields him from their consequences. 

Of all people in the world, there are none who are less disposed 
than Nonconformists to tolerate such a view ; and if it is to be in 
any degree accepted by their ministers, it is time that lay opinion 
should step in to correct the errors of ministerial partiality. 

Dr. Raleigh indeed declines to see in the message which he 
has signed any approval of ‘ all Mr. Beecher’s sayings and doings.” 
But he must be reminded that he has expressed his ‘ continued 
confidence and unabated love,” and is devoutly thankful “to put 
on record an expression of judgment and feeling so entirely 
favourable to the Christian character of our honoured brother.” 
Does all this mean only that Mr. Beecher has not been 
convicted of adultery? Does Dr. Raleigh mean to say 
that to be freed from that charge is in any sense a certificate of 
Christian character? Whatever may be the precise import of 
these expressions, it is clear that the question how far they can 
be justified must depend on our judgment on the admitted parts 
of Mr. Beecher’s performance. If these are slight and trivial, 
the message may perhaps be defended. If they are grave, it re- 
mains without excuse, It will be a grievous surprise to most of 
us to learn that so justly-respected and eminent a minister as Dr. 
Raleigh regards them as otherwise than grave. It will be not less 
so if we discover that what in a common Christian would be gross 
sins against propriety and manliness, are in an ‘‘ honoured brother” 
deemed only trivial offences. 

The question is not whether Dr. Raleigh should pronounce 
censure on Mr. Beecher. No one has required it of him. The 
question is not whether he should refuse him the solace of his: 
friendship. No one has asked him to withdraw it. ‘The question 
is whether it is in accordance with sound Christian morals that 
conduct like that of Mr. Beecher should be publicly and ostenta- 
tiously declared not to impair confidence, nor to be inconsistent 
with the Christian character. 

To judge from some of Dr. Parker’s utterances, his motto 
seems to be, ‘* Proximus ardet.” What ‘honoured brother” is 
secure against such false charges? ‘The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion arms him in Mr. Beecher’s defence. As a layman, I venture 
to reply that his motto is true, but his practical inference is false. 
If such conduct as Mr. Beecher’s does not impair the confidence 
of ministers in Mr. Beecher, the knowledge of that fact is likely 
to impair our confidence in them. If they deem it consistent with 
a judgment ‘entirely favourable” to Mr. Beecher’s Christian 
character, we must cease to look to the pulpit for a trustworthy 
exposition of Christian morality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMIST- 


BOOKS. 


THE VIKINGS OF THE BALTIC.* 
Ir Dr. Dasent had been willing to translate the Jumsvikinga Saga 
in the same straightforward way in which, years ago, he translated 
Nijdia, he would, we think, have conferred a greater favour on the 
reading public than he has done in diluting it into a modern three- 
volume novel. Dr. Dasent is not at all a good novelist, but he is 
a very good translator, and he is only thoroughly safe when he is 
moving within the rigid lines of some one else’s authorship. In 
the present book, he commences his story with an address to the 








* The Vikings of the Baltic. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 3 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 
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reader which is little short of impertinent. When one is told to 
a away from this nineteenth century, with its manners and 
customs » «far, far away into the North in the tenth century,” 
’ 
and when the author adds,— 
You do not care to follow me ? Oh yes, you will ; for this will bea very 
full of perilous ventures and hair-breadth escapes, and 
from your humdrum and every-day existence—for I 
at the mere contrast must be as refreshing to you 
r-stricken man on the Gold Coast,” 


amusing story, 
s) utterly different 
will not call it life—th 
as a dose of quinine toa feve 


the reader is all the more affronted at this unseemly famili- 
" : ; a s 
arity, when he finds that this ‘‘very amusing story” is 
really an old chronicle of feats by sea and land, rough and 
uncouth, which Dr. Dasent has taken and adorned, clothing 
its bald places with picturesque details of his own, and 
destroying its savage simplicity by adding long passages of 
a comic sort. If there is one quality less at Dr. Dasent’s com- 
mand than another, it is humour, and accordingly there is some- 
thing absolutely excruciating in the thread of low comedy that he 
= a . . - . 
has thought well tointroduce. Again, by way of garnishing his 
saga, he has introduced us, especially in the nineteenth chapter of 
Vol. L, to persons who were dead more than two hundred years 
before this story begins. On the whole, then, we think we are 
justified in wishing that Dr. Dasent had modestly confined himself 
to a literal translation of the saga of the Vikings of Jomsborg. 

Jomsborg was a haven on the south side of the Baltic, in the 
estuary of the Oder, being situated, as is supposed, on the inner 
side of the great flat island of Wollin. Here, during the reign of 
the Danish King Harald Blaatand, a castle or fortress was built, 
which served at first to overawe the new Danish conquests in 
Pomerania. ‘This fortress was first called Ijumsborg, and after- 
wards Jémsborg, and is always mentioned by Saxo Grammaticus 
asJulinum. It was under Palnatoke, a chieftain of great strategic 
ability and ina»pendence of character, that the place first became 
famous in the history of the North. Palnatoke threw off the do- 
minion of the Kings of Denmark, and founded a kind of common- 
wealth at Jomsborg. He was a Pagan, and detested the rapidly 
increasing power of Christianity in Scandinavia ; he took advantage 
of the low ebb of the strength of the Danish monarchy to ally 
himself with the King of the Wends, in whose possession Jomsborg 
nominally was. He then sect himself to strengthen the position of 
his fortress ; he enlarged the harbour in such a way that three 

5 

hundred long-ships could lie at anchor within the castle walls ; 
great gates shut in the cutrance with iron doors, and above these 
was a stone fort, provided with archers. One side of the castle 
looked out into the sea, and it was beyond comparison the strongest 
naval fortress of the age. ‘The laws given by Palnatoke to his men 
were of the most extraordinary kind. We give them here in Dr. 
Dasent’s words, as he in his turn has found them in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the Jomsvikinga Saga:— 

“No man might be older than thirty or younger than eighteen on ad- 
mission. No one might stay inthe company who yielded to a warrior 
equipped with the same arms as himself. Every man who entered was 
bound to make a solemn vow to avenge each of the others as he would 
his messmate or his own brother. No man was to slander one of the 
band, or to spread any news till its publication was sanctioned by the 

OF WO 6} 7B 7 } ay 
captain of the band. If he did so, he was at once expelled. Even in 
the case of the paramount duty of that age, the sacred obligation to 
avenge a blood relation, if two such natural enemies met in the company, 
the captain was to settle what atonement should be made in money, and 
then the blood-feud was to abate. All the spoil which the band took 

, . . I 
was to be shared in common, and if sold, sold for the good of all. If 
any one was convicted of holding anything back, he was to be at once 
expelled; and if, in any trouble or contest, any one so forgot himself as 
to utter a word of complaint or fear, he was regarded as a coward, and 
forced to leave the company. All admissions were to be decided by the 
in i . m ° ° . $ 

valour aud prowess of the applicant, and no considerations of kinship or 
favour were to be listenel to. Last, and not least. no one was to be 
absent from the castle longer than three nights without the: captain’s 
leave, and no woman was ever to be admitted into it.” 

This last clause is, perhaps, the most remarkable in a series of rules 
almost without parallel in the annals of wild and uncivilised 
peoples. ‘Thata race of uncultured and passionate pirates, totally 
unaccustomed to self-restraint in any form, should have submitted 

. . . J 
to discipline so rigid as this, and should have carried on the 
internal economy of such a curious monastic republic for many 


years with immense success, is a signal testimony to the wonderful | 
genius of Palnatoke, a man who was long remembered in Scan- 


dinavia as a kind of demon, sharing with Hakon, Jarl of Norway, 


the sinister fame of having been the last great champion of the | 


Pagan religion. Under Palnatoke, Jomsborg became the most 
important State in the whole North of Europe, starting into 
Supremacy as suddenly as Thebes did under Epaminondas, and 
doomed to a downfall as rapid. The death of Palnatoke was the 
real signal for decline, though the commonwealth continued to 
flourish for another generation, since with him expired the pagan 





faith, a faith which, promising as it did renewed life and vigour 
in Valhalla to those only who died fighting, gave a value to 
physical strength and a purpose to valorous enterprise that on 
milder creed could imitate or sustain, The chronology of this 
period of history is entirely uncertain ; there is reason to believe, 
however, that the institution of the rules just recorded did not 
take place much after A.D. 985. Dr. Dasent takes up the story 
just after the death, or, as some legends say, the retirement of 
Palnatoke, and continues it to the end, the miserable defeat of the 
Jomsvikings in the Voe of Hjérung. 

The first volume is occupied with a description of the appear- 
ance and institutions of Jomsborg, and the innovations introduced 
by Palnatoke’s immediate successor, Sigvald, who almost imme- 
diately slackened the severity of the original laws, permitting 
women to enter the castle, and men to stay longer away than 
the code permitted. We wonder that Dr. Dasent, who dwells to 
excess on these innovations, has not drawn attention to the remarka- 
ble political crisis of the moment. Denmark, under Svend ‘I'veskjeeg, 
had recovered much of its early power ; and Christianity, so influen- 
tial a generation earlier, had declined so rapidly in Denmark that 
no religious difficulty could possibly prevent Svend and Sigvald 
from coalescing. Once peacefully united, Denmark and Jomsborg 
would have formed a power against which no State in the North 
of Europe would have dared to oppose itself, but, unfortunately 
for Paganism, they sought to overpower one another, and brought 
ruin on themselves. Dr. Dasent tells with great spirit the curious 
trick Sigvald played on Svend, when he caught him on board 
ship, and carried him off as prisoner, first to Jomsborg, and after- 
wards to the Court of Burislaf, King of the Wends, whose daughter 
King Svend gained his liberty by marrying. 

The second volume recounts how the Jomsvikings prepared to 
make war upon Hakon, Jarl of Norway. It must be confessed 
that the excitement of the chapters flags a little, notwithstanding 
all the draughts of ‘stinging mead” and ‘funeral ale,” the long 
conversations, not derived from the saga, but from the learned 
translator’s inner consciousness, and the one event of the volume, 
the burning of ‘Tonsberg, now the mildest of little country towns, 
but then the capital of Norway. The third volume is full of incident, 
but of a kind to frighten into fits the ‘young person” for whom 
three-volume novels are supposed to be compiled. We seem to 
float in a mist of blood, there is nothing but hacking of limbs and 
crushing of skulls from beginning to end. Even as the relation of 
an old-world battle, the story becomes much too wire-drawn, One 
might expect that a modern writer would condense the long-winded 
descriptions of an ancient chronicler, but instead of doing that, 
Dr. Dasent gives us the tale even more in solution than does the 
poct in the saga. The history of the final battle in the Voe of 
Hjérung, where the Jomsvikings were finally defeated, occupies 
more than 180 pages. But there are more intolerable things than 
this,—the description of how Kark cut the Viking’s throat on p. 
203, the beheading of the captives in chapter xiv., the horrible 
death of Bui on p. 167, all these and many more are incidents too 
loathsome to be minutely recounted in a popular book, which the 
author is sure that every one will read, because it is so * very 
mnusing,” and so refreshing, in contrast with our own humdrum 
existence. We advise our readers to get the first volume of the 

Vikings in the Baltic, in which we are introduced to a most curious 
and unfamiliar phase of early Scandinavian life, but we assure 
them that they will find the second and third neither “ amusing ” 


nor “ refreshing.” 





THE WIT AND HUMOUR OF SIIRLEY BROOKS.* 
Tus appears to be a collection of serious and comic verses 
contributed by Mr. Shirley Brooks to J’unch, many of which, 
notably a poem on the Exhibition of 1851, when they were 
published, made a momentary impression, Most of them, how- 
ever, were written hurriedly, and we very much doubt if Mr. 
Shirley Brooks would have approved their publication in a book. 
‘They leave an impression that their author's powers, though 





considerable, were not of the kind which his work on Punch 
required, and that he injured his foree by employing tools of 
| which he had not quite a perfect mastery, No one who ever 


| heard Mr. Brooks talk or who read through Aspen Court could 
doubt that he had wit, yet it is hard to understand how a witty 

man could publish, even in a comic paper, the epigrams here 
| endo permanent. Scarcely one of them is worth reprinting, 
| perhaps the best being the remark on Mr. Jacob Bright's defeat 
in an election, “* We thought our John would have been Jacob's 





* Wit and Humour (Poems from “ Punch"). By Shirley Brooks. London 
; Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 1875. 
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Ladder”; and the following are fair specimens, taken almost as 
they come, of the majority :— 


“ Morar FoR Leap YEAR. 
Get born upon Feb. 29, 
For Leap years come but one in four ; 
A toast’s a thing that spoils one’s wine ; 
You save three-fourths of birthday bore.” 
“ SinK-wE ScCENTO. 
‘ After five years the Thames is to receive no sewage. —Sir B. HALL. 
“In shorter time, kind Sir, contrive 
To purify our drink ; 
For while your figure is a five, 
Our river is a Cinq.” 
“PoncH TO THE SMOKING WORLD. 
(AFTER READYMADEASY.) 
Learn to smoke slow. The other grace is, 
To keep your smoke from people's faces.” 


“SEAL FOR THE SENATE OF SEWERS. 
‘The Metropolitan Board for Cleansing the Metropolis has been greatly puzzled 
‘so invent a device for its common seal.’ 
Puzzled for heraldry—who could imagine it? 
Royalty offers a Scavenger’s plume: 
Want a device—why not take the Plantagenet— 
Plantagenista ; in English—the Broom ?” 


‘*PoeM BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
(COMPOSED ON THE DAY HIS GRACE ‘DEPRIVED’ MR. DENISON.) 
Transubstantiation is vexation, 
Consubstantiation is as bad ; 
Archdeacon D. doth trouble me, 
And I rather think he’s mad.—J. B. Cantuar.” 


“ Marry (AND Don’r) Come UP. 
A fellow that’s single, a fine fellow’s he ; 
But a fellow that’s married’s a felo de se.” 


* A CoUNTERBLAST FOR PUFFING. 
(TO BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY.) 
My son, each rogue eschew 
Of the Advertising pack. 
He’s generally a Jew, 
Invariably a Quack.” 
** METALLIC OPERATIONS. 
The ‘ Leviathan’ (better known as the ‘Great Eastern’) could not be Jaunched 
for some months after its completion. 
Mark the ‘ Leviathan’ lying up there all dry; 
Pity the shareholders’ panics: 
‘ Metal on Metal’ we knew was false heraldry, 
Now it’s declared false mechanics.” 5 


* LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 

‘Mr. Bohn, of Covent Garden, the eminent Publisher and Floriculturist, sum- 
moned a cabman, .... The cabman was convicted... .. Mr. Bohu would rather 
have paid £5 than appear, but did so on pubiie grounds,’ —Police Report. 

For punishing that Cabman’s scoff, 
Accept two wishes, Mr. Bohn. 
Quick may your monthly rows go off, 
Long may your monthly rose hold on.” 
This is tame wit, and, but for certain exceptions, we should be 
apt to believe that Mr. Shirley Brooks owed his reputation for 
humour almost entirely to his conversation and his novels, but those 
exceptions are certainly of a striking kind. It would be difficult 
to discover out of Thackeray a more deliciously humorous 
morceau than the ‘Elegy on the Porpoise by the Sturgeon,” 
though, of course, the reminiscence of Thackeray's manner rather 
deprives it of originality :— 
‘Dead, is he? Yes, and wasn’t I glad when they carried away his 





corpus? 
A great, black, oily, wallowing, wallopping, plunging, 
orpus, 
What call had Mr, Frank Buckland, which I don’t deny his kindness, 
To take and shove into my basin a porpoise troubled with blindness? 
[ think it was like his impudence, and p’raps a little beyond, 
To poke a blundering brute like that in a gentle-fish’s private pond. 
Did he know as I am the King of Fish, and written down in histories 
As meat for his master, that is to say, for Victoria the Queen, his 
mistress ? 


ponderous 


m 
K 
| 


I’m heartily glad he’s dead, the pig: I was pleased to my very marrow, 

To see the keeper wheel him away in that dirty old garding barrow. 

And though it was not flattering, last Sunday as ever were, 

To hear the swells as had read the 7imes come rushing up for a stare, 

And crying, Bother the Sturgeon, it’s the Porpus I want to see, 

And going away in a state of huff because there was only Me, 

It was pleasant (and kings has right divine to feel a little malicious) | 

To see ‘em sent to behold his cops in the barrow behind the fish-| 
house.” 

And there is genuine fun of the most enjoyable sort in this | 

bizarre compost of memorable lines headed ‘* Mnemosyne,” and | 

put together to imitate the usual tone of a prize poem :— 


| 
| 
| 


**T am the Morning and the Evening Star, 
Drag the slow barge, or whirl] the rapid car, 
While rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
Or private dirt on public virtue throw. 

How small of all that human hearts endure 
The short and simple annals of the poor! 
I would commend their bodies to the rack, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Virtue alone is happiness below : 
As vipers sting, though dead, by some review; 
And now thou seest my soul’s angelic hue. 
Thy spirit, Independence, let me share 
With eye, though calm, determined not to spare: 
When blazing London seemed a second Troy, 
The heart desponding asks if this be joy. 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 
Good-breeding is the blossom of good-sense: 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
And from his lip those words of insult fell, 
‘It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well.’ 
Old man, ’tis not so difficult to die, 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky, 
Light Ariel perches on the vacant seat, 
Or else some black-eyed wench whose eyebrows meet, 
Hope mounts exulting on triumphant wing: 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
Pours the linked band through ranks asunder riven, 
Some people always sigh in thanking Heaven.” 


The metrical version of the correspondence between the Bishop 
of Natal and the Archbishop of Canterbury may still, in its per. 
fect succinctness and neatness, give its readers pleasure :— 


Tue Natat CORRESPONDENCE. 
I. 
My dear Colenso, 
With regret 
We hierarchs, in conclave met, 
Beg you, you most disturbing writer, 
To take off your colonial mitre. 
This course we press upon you strongly, 
Yours most truly, 
Lambeth. LONGLEY. 
It. 
My dear Archbishop, 
To resign 
That Zulu diocese of mine, 
And own myself a heathen dark 
Because I’ve doubts about Noah’s Ark, 
And feel it right to tell all men so, 
Is not the course for, 
Yours, 

Kensington. COLENSO. 

The parody on Hiawatha is capital, and Macaulay would, we 
think, have acknowledged the authorship in some moment of fun 
—if a moment of fun ever happened to Macaulay—of the descrip- 
tion of the illuminations on the Prince of ,Wales’s marriage, 
when,— 

“ All that night the million tramped and paced about the town, 

And ere the day two million pints of porter had gone down. 

The Horseguards’ sentinel sometimes looked out into the night, 

And at him straight the little boys took an irreverent sight. 

And where the gas was blazing best, approving plaudit broke, 

And ever and anon a rough but loyal chorus woke. 

We cheered the Prince’s tailor for his thousand guinea fires, 

We cheered where Temple Bar lit up the Strand and Fleet-street 

spires, 

We cheered the 7imes for lighting up the name ill-doers fear, 

And at proud Punch’s lustrous show we gave a louder cheer: 

And all the night went tramp, tramp, tramp, the sound of eager feet, 

And the broad stream of Londoners, pour down each roaring street, 

And jollier broke the laughter forth, and louder was the din, 

When some gay lantern’s sides took fire and fell in fragments in.” 
Nevertheless, the majority of the humorous poems are poor, lack- 
ing both in spontaneity and in the necessary sense of the incon- 
gruous, while few of them show any ear for melody or care 
for that perfection of workmanship which sometimes supplies its 
place. ‘They are the work of a man who could when he pleased 
imitate admirably, and could sometimes express his thoughts, 


jalways powerful, in rhyme, but who had no natural impulse 


to sing except when he was sad. Sorrow struck some chord in 
his nature, and while it was vibrating he could sing sweetly. His 
requiem over General Havelock is, perhaps, the best instance we 


can quote, because it is so short :— 


“ TIAVELOCK. 
He is gone. Heaven's will is best, 
Indian turf o’erlies his breast. 
Ghoul in black, nor fool in gold 
Laid him in yon hallowed mould. 
Guarded to a soldier's giave 
3y the bravest of the brave, 
He hath gained a nobler tomb 
Than in old cathedral gloom. 
Nobler mourners paid the rite 
Than the crowd that craves a sight, 
England’s banners o’er him waved— 
Dead he keeps the realm he saved. 
Strew not on the hero’s hearse 
Garlands of a herald verse ; 
Let us hear no words of fame 
Sounding loud a deathless name ; 
Tell us of no vauntful glory 
Shouting forth her haughty story. 
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All life long his homage rose 
To far other shrine than those. 
‘In Hoe Signo,’ pale nor dim, 
Lit the battle-field for him ; 
And the prize he sought and won 
Was the crown for Duty done.” 
Compare this with the following, and the reader will perceive Mr. 
Brooks's strength and weakness as a versifier, and it is of his 
weakness that this book is mainly an example :— 
“On the right of the Strand, as you walk to the West, 
The street of all London the finest and best, 
You'll see a Greek word on a portico tall : 
The building behind it is Exeter Hall. 
There people resort to hear spouters abuse 
Mohammedans, Catholics, Pagans, and Jews, 
Ex-drunkards talk cant, Irish clergymen brawl, 
And fanatics howl nonsense in Exeter Hall. 
The victim, just now, of its blather and blare, 
Is a brave British gentleman, Governor Eyre, 
Who, for saving Jamaica with powder and ball, 
Has roused all the malice of Exeter Hall. 
The Hall has its Pets, whom you must not attack, 
And chiefly it pets Quashi-Bungo the black : 
And if Quashi-Bungo quotes words from St. Paul, 
It’s ready to kiss him, is Exeter Hall. 
At times Quashi-Bungo from Scripture refrains, 
And chops up white people, and scoops out their brains: 
Uprises at once the philanthropist squall, 
‘Of course you provoked him,’ says Exeter Hall. 
For some horrible murders performed by the Pet, 
Eyre gave him a lesson he'll never forget, 
‘You monster, you wretch !’ Quashi-Bungo to maul; 
‘We'll hang you at Newgate,’ cries Exeter Hall.” 


If any one asks why the writer of that rubbish was believed to be 
a wit and humourist, and successfully edited Punch, let him ask 
any friend of Mr. Brooks's, or read attentively Aspen Court. 


| 





FIJI: OUR NEW PROVINCE.* 
Now that Fiji has become a portion of the British Empire, it is 
no longer excusable to be ignorant of this interesting province. 


| difficulty to immigrants. 


most precious produce of the islands. * Fiji cotton,” says Dr. 
Forbes, who spent two years in Fiji, and has recorded his ex- 
periences in a pleasantly-written volume, ‘‘is to the common 
cotton what a chronometer is to an eight-day clock. While 
American or Bombay cotton may be worth from sixpence to 
ninepence a pound, as much as five shillings has been obtained 
for an unusually good sample of Sea Island, grown in Fiji.” How 
to obtain a sufficient labour supply has been the pressing 
The Fijian will never work if he 
can avoid working, and, moreover, the natives are rapidly 
diminishing in number. The horrible system adopted a 
few years ago in order to cajole and capture South-Sea 
Islanders produced deeds of cruelty as black as those recorded 
under the slave trade, and was the cause, as is well known, of the 
murder of Bishop Patteson in 1871. The chief markets requiring 
a supply of black labourers were Queensland and the Fiji Archi- 
pelago, and that admirable Bishop, writing with regard to Fiji, 
observed, in a judicious letter on the subject to Sir George Bowen, 
that he did not advocate the suppression, but the regulation of 
the traffic. Mr. de Ricci transcribes a long official document from 
Consul March, under date December, 1869, from which it would 
appear that, in that gentleman’s opinion, the trade was for the 
most part in a satisfactory position. He writes of the desire 
evinced to deal openly with regard to the traffic, declares that 
sellers are ready to submit to consular dicta, and that, on the 
whole, as far as the planters are concerned, good faith has been 
kept with the immigrants, but adds, significantly, that the worst - 
feature in the trade is the absence of all control over the manner 
in which the natives are obtained. Bishop Patteson, who wrote 
six or seven months later, looked upon the matter less cheerfully, 
and after observing that the dialects spoken in the Western 
Islands of the Pacific are very numerous, and that there are no 
interpreters, adds :—‘‘ The vast majority of natives taken from 
their homes have no notion of the distance or character of the 
place to which they are carried and of the work they have to do, 
of the length of time they are to be kept at work each day, of the 
time, whether months or years, when they are to be brought home, 





The least curious reader will be glad to know something of the 
islands which are likely in future years to afford a home to 
many of his countrymen, and those who seek for fuller in- 
formation will find probably all that they desire in Mr. de Ricci’s 
intelligent and carefully-written compilation. The book lacks 
the freshness of a traveller's story. The author writes of what | 
he has learnt, not of what he has seen ; instead of climbing the | 
Fijian mountains, and sailing through the beautiful channels 
that separate those islands, he has studied Parliamentary 
returns, official reports, and the descriptions given by well- | 
known travellers. As far as we are able to judge, he has missed 
nothing from lack of research, and the skill with which ‘he has 
condensed and arranged his materials is worthy of all praise. 
With brevity, yet with sufficient amplitude, the writer describes 
the physical aspect of the islands, the character of the native | 
population, the language, manners, and customs of the people, the | 
productions of the soil, and the prospects of future immigrants. | 
He gives us also an account of the annexation, and a variety of | 
well-authenticated statements which should be carefully con- 
sidered by any man who feels disposed to emigrate to Fiji. Mr. 
de Ricci’s style is clear and sensible, and his little volume, the 
text of which is aided by two admirable maps which do credit to 
Mr. Stanford’s house, contains within brief compass as much | 
information about Fiji as most readers will care to possess. | 
We cannot follow the author from chapter to chapter of 
judiciously-arranged statements and _ statistics, but with a 
general acknowledgment of our indebtedness to Mr. de Ricci, 
we shall endeavour to glean from his pages a number of facts 
which may prove of general interest. 

The Fiji Islands are favoured with a glorious climate, with a 
fertile soil, with noble scenery, with splendid harbours, navi- 
gable rivers, and with an unlimited supply of timber. There 
seems every ground for believing that with steam communica- 
tion between New Zealand, Queensland, and Fiji, and with a 
larger supply of labour, which is one of the emigrant’s chief 
drawbacks, our new possession will form the centre of a highly 
lucrative trade. Hitherto, the communication between Fiji and 
the Australian Colonies has been very uncertain, but with the 
security to property afforded by a settled government, the incen- 
tives to commercial enterprise will be considerably increased. It 
is but fifteen years since the first 1,000 Ibs. of cotton was sent 
to Manchester from Fiji, whereas in 1870 the value of the cotton 
exported represented upwards of £90,000. This cotton is the 








* Fiji: our New Province in the South Seas By icci $ i 
u s y J. H. de Ricci, F.B.G.S. With 
Two Maps, London: Edward Stanford, 1875. , 


if, indeed, they are taken home at all. <A native interpreter (i.e., 
an islander who has learned some English, and is used as a decoy to: 
entice away his own people) is invariably an untrustworthy man, 


| in the pay of the trader, and ready with any lying story to induce 


natives to leave their homes.” And then he goes on to point out 
that it is scarcely possible to find out where violence has been 


| committed, and that ‘‘a natural retaliation upon some perhaps 


unoffending boat’s crew is in such circumstances the first indica- 
tion (in all probability) of some unhappy intercourse with some 
trading vessel.” ‘The growing evil of the labour trade depressed 
Patteson greatly during the last year of his life. ‘* Means of all 
kinds are employed,” he wrote, “ sinking canoes and capturing 
the natives, enticing men on board, and getting them below, and 
then securing hatches and imprisoning them. Natives are re- 
taliating.” Some of the islands were being depopulated, and 


| everywhere he expected to meet with suspicion or open ill-will, 


Ilis prognostications proved but too true. The Bishop's death 
brought the subject home to Englishmen in a way no mere verbal 
representations could have done. Since that time Polynesian 
immigration has become a matter of Imperial interest, and the 


' private speculators, many of whom sailed from Fiji and carried 


on a cruel system of kidnapping, will no longer be able to conduct 
their unlawful traffic. 

The native population owes much to the self-denying labours 
of missionaries, especially, we believe, of the Wesleyans. The 
Fijians are said to possess greater intelligence and more physical 
and mental energy than any other South Pacific Islanders, but 
until coming into contact with Europeans, they made no 
progress towards civilisation. The barbarian and the Euro- 
pean of high culture may sometimes, however, meet on com- 
mon ground. By general consent, these savages adopted a system 
which bears a striking resemblance to the euthanasia proposed of 
recent years by certain civilised Englishmen. The Fijians are 
devoted to their parents, and prove their love by putting them 
to death when their lives become burdensome to themselves or 
to their families. It is quite a pleasant proceeding. The aged 
person is asked to choose whether he will be strangled before 
his burial or be buried alive; a great feast is held, a great 
mourning made, and then the papa or mamma is assisted 
with all due decorum, and with tender affection, into the 
' grave prepared for the purpose. Widows of lamented chieftains 
will also bashfully request to be allowed to follow their husbands, 
‘and are immediately strangled. The crippled and maimed are 


| also relieved in like manner from the burden of a useless life, 
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It is said that before the burial of a chief the women are accus- 
tomed to strike the men with long whips, the lashes of which, 
being knotted with shells, seldom fail to leave their mark. The 
men, on the other hand, are by no means passive in this little 


game, and retort by flirting hard little balls of clay from | 


pieces of split bambeo. This amusement may serve to inure 
them to what follows after the funeral, when signs of sorrow 
are (or rather were, for the horrid custom, like other customs 
we have mentioned, is now a thing of the past) exhibited 
by cutting off the little finger and toe. The Fijians are by no 
means negligent of personal appearance. The face undergoes 
daily a painting of soot and oil, which is sometimes picked 
out in vermilion; both sexes have their ears bored, but the 
women only are tattooed. A fanatic once told John Wesley 
that he must grow a long beard if he wished to go to heaven, 
and it is possible that a Fijian chief may be under the same 
delusion. His coiffure, it is said, often occupies several hours, 
and ‘includes the dressing of his moustachios and beard, of 
which he is not a little proud. The latter often grows to a very 
respectable length.” No Fijian establishment of any pretensions 
is considered complete without a barber. ‘The tailor and dress- 
maker have less occupation than the hair-dresser. The men wear 
a picturesque dress, which consists of a number of fringes 
attached to a waistband. ‘‘Men may wear these fringy screens 
of nature to any length, but they are more particular as 
regards the women, for whom shortness is etiquette, and 
is especially de rigueur amongst the young unmarried ones, 
for whom a fringe of three inches is the outside limit.” 
The Fijian in his primitive state had as high an opinion of poly- 
gamy as preyails among the Mormons, ‘ The larger his harem 
the greater his dignity, and his position in the social scale may 
accordingly be fairly gauged by the number of his wives.” 
“ Formerly,” Mr. de Ricci adds, ‘* the husband had an unreserved 
interest in the person of his wife, whom he might have killed and 
ate, if so disposed. At present, marital rights in this respect are 
considerably curtailed.” Thanks also to the missionaries, infanti- 
cide is now extinct except among the hill tribes, and cannibalism, 
ence so common, is limited to a people called the Kai Colos, 
living among the mountains. Improved as the Fijians are, and 
living, as many of them do, in a way which might put many 
Christians to shame, there can be little doubt that, as a race, 
their days are numbered; and the frightful epidemic which has 
been lately raging, and which must, we fear, be attributed to 


Gfficial negligence, will aid in no slight measure the process of | 


extermination. Meanwhile, the white population increases 
rapidly. In 1864 the white men and women amounted to 
about 300, while at the present time the number has increased to 
2,000, of whom 1,700 are British subjects, 70 American, 100 
German, and the remainder of other nationalities. Many more 
facts might be gleaned from Mr. de Ricci’s pages with regard to 
the past and present condition of Fiji, but enough, perhaps, has 
been said to draw the reader's attention to this accurate and 
highly interesting compilation. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE.* 
Gn acareful estimate, we believe we have read five-sixths of this 
book,—we have read it, and survive. But we did not do it all 
at once,—it would have proved too much for us. It was only by 
taking it in small doses, and distributing the exertion over the 
best part of a week, that we managed to get well towards the end 


ofthe third volume. And there we stuck, the excitement rising 


to a pitch that threatened to be beyond our control. Perpetual 
amazement is not a pleasant frame of mind, constant blushing 
for the folly of our kind not a comfortable sensation. Yet 
throughout the 960 odd pages or 25,000 lines which we com- 
pute this book to consist of, these were about the only sen- 
sations that stirred us. It is three days since we left off 
reading, but the effect is still upon us, and we doubt seriously 
whether we shall ever have courage again to open a novel by a 
writer whose name is unknown to us. ‘Three such books on end 
ought to produce softening of the brain in any one who tried to 
read them. 

The story professes to be one of ‘* modern life,” and deals with 
that phase of modern life which illustrates the relations of the 
dupes and rogues of the West End to the dupes and rogues of 
the City. It might have been called, in fact, * Life in the City, by 
one who never was there,” had it been worth a correct name of any 
kind. For the fact is that the life here depicted does not, we believe, 





* The Wheel of Fortune; a Story of Modern Life. By E. A, Ryder, London: 
Ohapman and Hall, 


get lived anywhere on this earth, so that, in that case, one name 
is just as good as another. ‘That being so, we do not see how it 
is possible to give an account of the book. It can do no good, 
unless we might by good-hap prevent the author from ever pub. 
lishing another ; it would afford small amusement to readers of the 
Spectator, except as an exhibition of a poor reviewer's misery, 
We cannot wax learned, eloquent, or anything else over the 
style, because the book has not got any style. The story? 
what need to quote the familiar couplet? It might be told in ag 
| many lines as there are pages, and even then, well told, would 
hardly be a thrilling romance, treating, as it would, of pounds, 
shillings, pence, and blacklegism. 

Still there is evidence that the writer of this bulky novel hag 
plodded on his dull way—it must be a ‘he,” we think, the 
effeminacy is not of a feminine kind at all—with a certain dogged, 
unimaginative persistence that has something pathetic about it. 
Three volumes were to be filled, and somehow he has contrived, by 
industrious pen-scraping and heaping-up of words, to fill them, 
which is itself a feat worth looking at, considering the resources 
at hand. Jn short, five-sixths of the book have been read, and 
what more need be said to justify a reviewer in doing his utmost 
with the material stuffed therein? So let us tell a bit of the 
story. It is all about two orphan girls and their lovers, one 
of whom accidentally shot their father, and never told any- 
body of his deed, They are worth—in a money sense—about 
£100,000 apiece when they become of marriageable age, and 
wards of a banker, and of their uncle, a blunt, stupid, old soldier, 
One of the girls loves a brilliant barrister, who has made the 
habits of the most disreputable of gamblers consort with many 
noble qualities,—with success at the Bar, and the language now 
of a draper’s shopman, now of acabman. He has frequented a 
Homburg “hell” kept in secret in London, and rattled dice till over 
head and ears in debt to the Jew usurers, and now needs a rich 
wife to put matters straight. So he courts Cicely Arlyn, 
and hopes to get her money. A needy hussar, a friend 
| of this barrister’s, is in the same box, and egged on 
|by his friend, makes love to the other sister. But here 
there is a rival, in the shape of the banker's nephew, who 
|had been brought up with the girls, and who makes his offer 
| first of the two, only to be thrown overboard—for a time. The 
hussar is about to sueceed, Nelly being half-engaged to him, after 
some set love speeches, when complications in the love affairs of her 
sister save her for the cast-off lover and slaughterer of her father. 

sasil Fellowes, the black-leg, brilliant, Billingsgate-tongued bar- 
| rister, succeeds in his base designs, and after a great fight with the 
_ banker as trustee, and some resistance from the girl's uncle as 
guardian, gets a settlement drawn up giving him control of most 
| of the fortune of his wife that is to be, and marries, only to find 
| that the sleck West-End banker has lost all the money in specula- 
'tion. The hussar’s love cools at this news, and on an appeal 
| from the unsuccessful lover, he owns the fact and gives Nellie up. 
| Basil Fellowes turns very rough indeed when he finds his noose 
| a trap, and gets by some means a good deal of the money out of 
| nephew of the absconding banker, that youth having by 
| chance speculated as successfully (in a South-American silver 
| mine) as his uncle had speculated unsuccessfully. The barrister 
, is, in fact, the supreme scamp of the book, yet is a very buckram 
'sort of rascal, and we are not sure what in the end becomes of 
him, but rather fancy that, having done all the mischief wanted 
of him, including murder, he bolts for good and all, leaving his 
wife to live as she may. 

Such is an outline of the main story, but the subsidiary incidents 
| and characters crowd the pages by the hundred. The wearied reader 

can’t come across a cabman or a flunkey without formal introduc- 
‘tions of a page or two long, some of which include samples of the 
style of conversation of the illustrious Jchus and Jeameses, and 
several of which attempt to be humorous. And shall we confess 
it, after all? The whole book has its humorous side to those who 
can detach themselves from any literary or artistic feeling regard- 
ing it. The writer must be a plodding, proper person, and 
evidently feels that although all kinds of villany have to 
be got through as part of the day’s work, it must be done 
circumspectly and-in the orthodox manner. His efforts, 
therefore, make him droll at times, in spite of himself, For 
instance, when any of the flock of characters he tries to keep to- 
gether have occasion to swear,—which happens frequently,—-their 
swearing is, through regard to the propricties, as originalas Bottom’s 
personation of the lion ; and like Bottom, the writer of this book 
feels it necessary to explain matters to prevent misconception. 
A sample or two of this new and improved cursing is worth 
‘quoting. Here is a Scotch company-promoter, to begin with, who 
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had been caught. by a designing widow, much to his ultimate 


chagrin :— 

«Ag for that Inciferous old cat, he would take his oath that ho had 
5 really proposed at all. He had been spoony and all that, like a 
a 0 he had never absolutely popped the question; he 


arnation fool, but _ 
aT Ge "eauliflowered if he had.’ (The reader is at liberty to 


her or his ingenuity in substituting any asseveration that may 


xercise 8 ya 
propriate for the somewhat original one I have placed in 


occur a8 appro) ; 
the Highlander’s mouth.) 


Here is another instance, taken from the conversation of the 
enraged gambler Fellowes, after finding that his wife’s money 
had taken wing :— 

«¢ You want this robbery kept quiet, do you, Mr Ranker,’ said Basil, 

with a sneer. ‘I dare say, if the truth were known, you are in the swim, 
and as great a rascal as that sanctimonious old thief your uncle him- 
sell. But by Mars and Valean, I'll make a bankrupt of your infernal 
eoneern, stock, lock, and barrel!’ (The ejaculations and affirmations 
which Basil made use of during this conversation are not exactly those 
which have been given, but with our author’s licence, euphemisms 
have been substituted which as little as possible destroy the sense of 
the barrister’s caustic sayings. )” 
We should wonder, if it were worth while, for what word ‘in. 
fernal” may be a ‘seuphemism.” The conversations are nearly as 
curious in some respects as the swearing ; and the love-scenes would 
be drollest of all—if one had not to read them—but then the author 
confesses that love is a subject about which he knows nothing. All 
the menin their ordinary talk address each other, more or less, as ‘‘old 
man,” “dear boy,” ‘old fellow,” &c., varied in the case of Jews 
by “ole” and ‘“deah b’hoy.” Jews, of course, speak of 
« dishcount,” ‘‘monish,” ‘‘shent. per shent.,” and so forth, 
and bad grammar generally prevails in the most refined circles. 
Sentences begin and wander on till lost in the wastes of verbiage, 
like a stream in the desert ; and whether it be love, war, or policy, 
the language is peculiar. Take, as a last sample, this bit of 
coaxing talk with which gambler Basil indulges his wife, when 
excusing his absence at the gamb!ing-house :— 

“« My own darling must not fret itself. If I don’t go to the club to- 
night, poppet (or some such word), how am I to get on with Parchment 
and Prater, and the other big-wigs! You know as well as I do, dear 
heart (sic), I hate being out so late ; but it isn’t my fault if these elderly 
buffers will be such night-birds, and only come out of their shells when 
sensible people should be thinking of sherry-and-water and bed. I 
know, my dear Cistikums (such, I believe, was the veritable term made 
use of) doesn’t wish to spoil her Basil’s chances in the race for fame.’” 
This was picked out at random, and bushels more of the same 
sort may be found, running through the entire scale of namby- 
pamby stupidity. The sic, and other parenthetic remarks, are 
the novelist’s, of course, not ours. It will be noticed in the 
above extract that two intendedly humorous fancy-names occur. 
In these the ingenuity of their author is great, fearfully great, the 
book through. A few may help the reader to comprehend our 
grief: —The Honble. Maydenblush Fairface, Nettlestrip, Grenadine, 
Collywobble, Mr. Commissary Sparefeed, Tom Plethora, Mrs. Col. 
Roosterpeck, Tom Contango, Bob Transfer, Freddy Scrip, Cross 
Buttock, Hardbake, Paper-Weight, Platepaste, and so forth,— 
enough to give any ordinary person nightmare for a fortnight. 

We are sorry to have to say it by way of wind-up, but 
this is a slangy, vulgar book, that has not in it any spark of 
indication that its writer is capable of better things, so far as 
our plodding perusal could discover. The language in which we 
are told that the critic of the Athenian Censor dismisses the feeble 
attempt of the Hon, Maydenblush Fairface to win fame by writing 
a story called, **My Neighbour’s Wife,” and which ekes out a 
page or two of this dreary production, is the fittest with which we 
ean bid Mr, Ryder himself adieu :— 

“Bat we warn him, if he appears in print again, that we will not 

follow out his weary lueubrations, for we confess that the effects of such 
a course of reading—what they may be upon other people we cannot 
say—upon us are simply dephlogisticative.” 
What “ dephlogisticative ” is we have not the remotest idea, but 
we are sure it must be something very horrible—worse than the 
“Jabberwock” by many degrees—but whatever it may mean, 
it is probably accurate enough and severe enough to be applicable 
to this foolish book. 


SPEECH IN SEASON.* 
Turse discourses appear to have been spoken extempore, and prove 
Mr. Haweis to be the possessor of very rare gifts of eloquence. 
Unlike most extempore sermons, they are from beginning to end 
full of matter, and at the same time are always lively. Not one 
of Mr, Haweis’s 1,500 hearers—for his congregation, as he tells 
us, numbers this—ean ever find him dull. Some of them, it seems, 


A Speech in Season. By Rev. HW. R. Haweis, Incumbent of St. James's, Marylebone. 
ondon: Henry S. King and Co. 


occasionally get up and leave the church while he is preaching, 
but certainly not for that reason. 

We are sorry that Mr. Haweis thinks it necessary to take such 
pains to define and to justify his own position and that of his 
sympathising hearers. We doubt the advantage to a congrega- 
tion of being told, as Mr. Haweis tells his, ‘You, my dear 
brethren, have some peculiarities as a congregation ;” and we can 
imagine nothing more irritating to antagonists than to tell them 
that ‘‘as a party, we have peculiarly wide affectional sympathies, 
which make us one with those whose opinions we are often bound 
| to oppose.” It is a good thing to feel at one with the antagonist 
whom you are hitting hard (and Mr. Haweis does hit hard), but 
it is needless aggravation to tell him so. And the position of a 
man must be really weakened when he takes pains openly to 
justify it. We hold that a clergyman is under no further obliga- 
tion to the Church than to speak out his opinions boldly, and to 
be fully persuaded in his own mind that those opinions do not 
make his position in the Church untenable. As Mr. Haweis’s 
boldness is not of that kind which needs to prove itself to itself, 
so also is his honesty unquestionable. 

What Mr. Haweis’s theology actually is we must confess is not 
so clear to us as we could wish. When men speak of God, if 
they speak consistently, we expect to find them speaking of Him 
in one or other of these two ways. ‘They speak of Him as of one 
who is ever pressing upon the spirits of men to make them know 
Ilim, or as of one who does not care to or who cannot so make 
Himself known. It is quite certain, from the general tone of 
these sermons, that the writer believes in a God who reveals 
Himself to men, yet at times he conspicuously adopts a language 
which we should rather expect to hear from those who deny such 
revelation. He asks, ‘‘Is the doctrine of the Trinity true?’ To 
this I answer without scruple, ‘undoubtedly true.’ ‘How true ?’ 
you will say. ‘True in this way, I reply. The Trinity in Unity, 
as commonly conceived by Christian people, is undoubtedly the 
way, and a very natural and obvious way, in which the human 
mind conceives of God the instant it begins to think about Him. 
But it does not exhaust the nature of God, it does not altogether 
comprehend Him. The finite mind of man, coming up to the 
conception of some mighty being who is above us, and in whom 
we live and move and have our being, perceives » vast variety in 
| unity, which comes upon further reflection to be grouped mentally 
| into the simpler ‘Trinity in Unity, For observe, and I have drawn 
| this out elsewhere, what is the order of man’s thoughts about God 
| when he contemplates the infinite ranges of divine activity around 
(him? First, the conception is vague and indefinite; creative 
force is here acting in a variety of ways. And what is man’s nearest 








| conception of God directly he begins to think about Him? Why 
of course it is an anthropomorphic and definite conception. We 


put all we know and think about the Divine Being into human 
| terms, and Ile becomes realised as an ideal man. ‘Thus my first 
| fluid conception is, as it were, precipitated, aud becomes a solid, 
| anthropomorphic conception; and my last conception is that of 
| God immanent,—that is, of God present with me,—God tangential. 
1... .. Thus I arrive necessarily at Father, Son, and Spirit ; the 
| three have revealed themselves to me through the constitution of 
}my own mind. In that sense I accept a doctrine of the Trinity.” 
And again he asks, ‘‘ Did the writers of the Bible know any- 
thing of the doctrine of the Trinity? When you put it in that 
way, I should say, ‘I do not for a moment suppose that the 
writers of the Old or New Testameit were acquainted with the 
doctrine of the Trinity as it has been subsequently defined. You 
may pick out verses in the Bible which may seem most con- 
clusively to prove that the sacred writers knew and alluded to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but on second thoughts, you will pro- 
bably give up the idea as untenable.” That they knew not the 

doctrine, we may allow, but that they felt it, may be shown in the 
case of one writer after another through the long succession, 
They felt a Will that was pressing upon them from all sides of their 
| life. They recognised a Word, begotten of that Will which 
pean it to them. They felt a power, the Spirit proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son, which made the word of 
commandment sweet and precious to them, and stimulated 
them to do it. ‘Thus the 119th Psalin especially may be said to 
be full of the doctrine of the Trinity, though certainly not of that 
doctrine enunciated above,—just as surely as the doctrine which 
Mr. Haweis indirectly preaches is very different from that which is 
thus formulated by him. Ilis expressions sometimes, as when he 
speaks of Israel throwing out ‘words avowedly inadequate, 
/merely aimed at a vast object of consciousness,” remind us of 
| Mr. Matthew Arnold's God, ‘the not ourselves,” ‘the stream of 
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tendency,” so curiously revealed in that ingenious book, Literature 
and Dogma, 

We have not space to follow Mr. Haweis into his speculations 
on animal magnetism as connected with religion. We can but 
think these speculations crude, and of much less practical import- 
ance than he supposes, if there be any substratum of reality to 
them. The fact is that Mr. Haweis is a very eager welcomer of 
new facts,—so eager that he does not wait long enough to con- 
sider whether the facts are real, and of what relative importance. 
The fault is a generous one, but a fault decidedly. 

We would especially direct the attention of readers to thesermons 
in this book of a practical kind, such as those on insanity and on 
almsgiving. It is to be regretted that sermons of this type are 
very rarely heard in our churches. In the sermons mentioned the 
freedom and vivacity of Mr. Haweis’s style are very conspicuous, 
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Did nothing of his poetry remain save the word-pictures of the moun. 
' tains where his days of exile were passed, these alone would assure 
him an immortality of fame.” 

The number of Lermontoff’s published poems is small, which is not 
surprising, when we remember that he abhorred the despotism under 
which he lived, and that not a line could see the light without having 
been subjected to the scrutiny of the Russian censor of the press, 
“ Much of his poetry,” says Mr. Conant, “‘ was written solely as a relief 
to his own spirit, and not for the public ear.” “The Circassian Boy” 
is considered the most beautiful, and is the best known, in Russian and 
German, of his published poems. The translation into English seems 
to us to be admirably done; there is nothing forced about it, and it 
gives usa simple story, full of tenderness and pathos, with wild, strange, 
underlying fancy. The German version from which this translation 
is made is by Bodenstadt, and is acknowledged to be perfectly faithful} 
to the tone and spirit of the original. Mr. Conant’s has evidently been 
a labour of love ; it is difficult to believe that these clear thoughts, fair 
| images of the beauty of the earth and sky, tender musings and clinging 
| regrets of the dying boy,—as he relates the rapturous dreams which 
|came to him in the brief interval of his freedom from the prison- 
| shelter of the cloister, where he had been saved from the fate of his 








The Original. By the late Thomas Walker. Fifth Edition, by W. A. | routed tribe and captured father,—come to us through the veil of a 


Guy, M.B. 
this new edition of a work full of instruction and entertainment. He 
has also done good service to his author by the judicious arrangement 
of the matter, which under his hands has assumed a certain continuity 
and order. The essays are arranged under distinct heads. One of 
these is entitled “The Arts of Life,” and contains those essays by which 
the author is chiefly known, as “the art of attaining high health” and 
“the art of dining.” The subjects of the others are “ Politics and 
Finance,” ‘Social Science,” ‘Religion, Morals, and Manners,” and 
finally, ‘* Miscellanea and Science.” The history of the Original 
is a very melancholy one. Mr. Walker was a police magistrate 
in London, and wrote the magazine, which appeared weekly, 
wholly without assistance, in the iptervals of his occupation. The 
task proved, as might have been expected, overwhelming. 


fession (for the author was accustomed to take his readers into his | 


It was then suspended for three 
But before that 


confidence) of fatigue and exhaustion. 
months. Such'at least was Mr. Walker’s intention. 


period had elapsed he was no more, his death having been without | 


doubt accelerated, to say the least, by overwork. There is something 


very pathetic in the contrast between the high hope and boundless con- | 
fidence in himself which the author expresses in his earlier essays, and | 


the melancholy end. Asa warning the history is not without instruction, 


and apart from this consideration, the wit and wisdom of the essays are | 


well worth preserving. Not the least valuable, though the least known, 
are those in which the author deals with what has since his time re- 


coived the name of “Social Science.” On pauperism especially and 


kindred topics he has something to say that is worth weighing. 
Dr. Guy too has something to say on his own account, and is 


certainly entitled to a hearing. 3ut he does not further his cause 
by using language so exaggerated as this,—that indiscriminate alms- 
giving is a “mean and disloyal self-indulgence, not a whit more 
reputable, and many times more mischievous, than intemperance 
itself.” 


together as things to be condemned “ turnpikes,” “the blockade of the 
African coast,” “the study of Latin and Greek,” and “trial by jury.” 
What, again, is meant by the simultaneous condemnation of dole-giving 
and the Poor Law? Still, whatever Dr. Guy’s theories may be worth, 
and we do not deny acertain value to them, he has studied the subject, 
and is worth hearing. 

Lhe Circassian Boy. Translated, through the German, from the 
Russian of Michail Lermontoff, by S. 8. Conant. (Boston: Osgood and 
Co.)—This is a remarkable book. The author of whose most popular 
work it gives us an English version was a great poct, and a most un- 
happy man. The translator ranks him with Puschkin and Kolzoff, 
also great poets who came to an unhappy end. Puschkin’s cruel fate, 
persecuted to the last by the vindictive hate of Nicholas I. of Russia, is 
well known, but of Lermontoff we have less knowledge in England, 
though he has been called the Byron of Russia. Mr. Conant prefaces 
his translation by a very interesting, brief account of the unfortunate 
poet, who at thirty was killed in a duel, like Puschkin, but in the exile 
to the Caucasus to which he had been condemned for having written 
an ode on Puschkin’s death. 
of his career no doubt tended to elevate him to his eminent rank 
among poets, for it placed him under influences which were most 
favourable to the peculiar turn of his mind and muse :— 

* A wild, reckless life was his delight. A daring horseman, he was 
fond of the chase, and took a keen enjoyment in adventurous encounters 
with the warlike mountaineers of the Caucasus. 
sought excitement rather than fame. His scorn was not affected; it 
was inborn and genuine. He went into battle as some men seek the 
gaming-table, for distraction and relief from himself. 
hatred of society, this scornful renunciation of its pleasures and 
frivolities, he possessed a deep and passionate love of nature. 
sight of‘a beautiful flower awoke the tenderest emotions in his heart. 
The grandeur of the Caucasus inspired his genius to her noblest flights. 


(Renshaw.)—Dr. Guy deserves our thanks for sending out | 


It | 
went on from May to December in the year 1835, not without con- | 


The next sentence indeed reveals the incurable doctrinaire. | 
There must be some sad twist in the brain of a man who can class | 


The circumstance which made shipwreck | 


His reckless spirit | 


But with this | 


The | 


| 


double interpretation, the sieve of two languages. 

Letters from China and Japan, By L. D. 8. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—This prettily got-up little volume is one which ought to be 
held up to all lady travellers in either hemisphere as an example 
of the sort of thing they ought strictly to avoid, the one conces- 
sion to parental, fraternal, or even cousinly feelings which nothing 
should ever induce them to make. It is a harmless little book, 
but it is entirely destitute of raison d'étre, and the chirping silli- 
ness of the preface is the best expression of that negative characteristic 
which could be found for it. “Had I seriously contemplated the possi- 
bility of being induced to write a book, while we were yet resident in 
China, I should certainly have taken more care in collecting materials 
to make it an interesting one. It was, however, only on returning to 
this country that I fully realised how little is known by the 
world at large of daily life in the far East; and the oft- 
|repeated question, ‘Why don’t you write a book?’ resulted 
in the publication of the letters for whose appearance I am 
apologising. They aro simply those written to my relatives 
at home, divested of all personal matter not absolutely neces- 
sary for carrying on the narrative.” After a few more remarks, 
the lady who apologises winds up with a hope that “the novelty of the 
| subject may make amends in some measure for the demerits of the 
writer,” meaning those of the book. She is evidently under the impres- 
sion that books descriptive of China and Japan are rare, an error on 
which it is needless to dwell; a more serious one is her conviction that 
in her letters she tells us anything new about those countries. 
Drier and more characterless epistles it would be difficult to receive 
from foreign parts, and the porusal of them makes us feel that tho 
apology with which the writer prefaces them is no more than our due. 
| We are convinced of her sincerity when she disclaims having written 
a book” on purpose, and we are ready to lay all the blame on her 
friends, who would have done more wisely had they advised her to read 
a few of the too numerous books which have already made the Western 
world familiar with the countries and the customs which she does 
not describe. As a fair specimen of her style, we extract this de- 
scription of “ Dai-butsz ” (a novel spelling of the great Buddha’s Japanese 
name), premising that she does not seem to know that he is Buddha, 





’ 


| or who Buddha was :— 

“ About ten miles from Yokohama we passed a pretty village called 
| Kanasawa, where I should have much liked to stay, but we had still a 
| long way to go, and no time to diverge from the main object of the 
expedition, which was to seo the great bronze statue of Dai-butsz. We 
arrived at our destination about eleven o'clock, and at once paid our 
| respects to the colossal, but very amiable-looking God of Benevolence. 
When I mention that his height is fifty feet and circumference of the 
body ninety-eight, you can imagine the relative proportion of his fea- 
tures, and that there is ample space within (he is entered by a door) for 
the names of all visitors to be inscribed. Having done due honour to 
our large friend, we adjourned to an old temple, which contained another 
enormous image; but it was not in such good repair as the Japanese 
generally keep their places of worship.” 
We have made these comments and extracts, in the hope that they 
may tend to discourage “the others” whose admiring friends, having 
saved up their letters from abroad, advise them on their return to 


“write a book.” 

The Life and Character of Erasmus. By the Rey. A. R. Pennington. 
(Seeleys.)}—It is somewhat unfortunate that Mr. Pennington has been 
anticipated by the laborious work of Mr. Drummond. His book has, 
however, the merit of being more compact in form, and we do not find 
that it omits anything essential in its account of the life and work of 
the great scholar. Its differentia may, perhaps, be said to be 
that it contemplates these from an Anglican point of view. The author 
has had the wisdom to tell his story as much as possible in Erasmus’s 
own words. This, indeed, there is abundant facility for doing. No life, 
indeed, presents more copious materials for the biographer, and Mr. 
Pennington, who illustrates his original by valuable annotations, has 
used them well. 
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German Poets and Their Times. A Series of Memoirs and Transla- 
tions by Joseph Gostwick. With Portrait by C. Jiiger. (Bruckmann.)— 
This is a handsome volume, which adds to some intoresting notices of 
the life and works of German poets some truly excellent reproductions 
of portraits by photography. A preliminary chapter discusses the 
poetry of the Hohenstaufen period, of which the Nibelungen Lied is the 
chief representative. Then follows one on the “ Master-Singers.” 
Then occurs a long interval, almost absolutely bare, but for the hymn- 
writers, whom Germany has been without. The year 1748 brings us to 
the publication of the first part of Klopstock’s Messius, A noble list of 
names follows, beginning with Wieland and ending with Heine. We 
quote a graceful little translation, which Mr. Gostwick gives us from 
the last-named poet :— 

“THE PINE AND THE PALM. 
A pine upon a barren steep 
Stands in the Norland, all alone, 
Covered with ice and snow, asleep 
With a white mantle o'er him thrown. 
The Pine is dreaming of a Pakn, 
That, mid the glow of a tropic day, 


On burning soil, in a sultry calm, 
Mourns, lone and still, and far away.” 


Oakridge: an Old-Time Story. By J. Emerson Smith. (Boston, U.S.: 
Osgood. London: Triibner.)—Why this should be called “an old-time 
story ” we cannot see, except it be that everything that goes back as far 
as the last century is “ old-time ” beyond the Atlantic, or that the de- 
scription is meant to excuse certain improbabilities. A young gentle- 
man finds a most amiable and delightful recluse, an old gentleman 
possessed of a modest competence, and an admirable cellar of wine— 
this is the first time we ever heard the praise of wine in an American 
tale of this type—who gives him the manuscript containing the story 
of his life. A strange story it is, but the strangeness is not very artis- 
tically introduced. We are meant to shadder at the mysterious doom 
which has settled on the unhappy man, but we do not get beyond | 
incredulity. 

Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon Health. By | 
Amariah Brigham, M.D, (Hatchard.)—This is a reprint from an 


American work which was published at Hartford in the United States | 


rather more than forty years ago, and which then achieved considerable 
success. The republication is welcome. Students should read it. 
anything can do us much good while we have too much work to do and 
cannot help doing it is not to be hoped. Still, there are sound sense and 
the wisdom that comes of experience in this little volume, and we can 
heartily recommend it. It is interesting to find here 
which have lately been made with such energy about the feebleness of 
American women, as caused by their methods of education, together 
with the neglect of physical facts. ‘There is no other country,” 
Dr. Brigham, “ where the females generally receive so early and so 


much intellectual culture, and where so little attention is paid to their | 


physical education.” He also denounces the opinion that delicacy is 


requisite to beauty, and warns his countrymen that “no people will long | 


hold a high rank among the nations of the earth, where such an opinion 
extensively prevails, and where females are generally feeble.” Nothing 
is more interesting in this book than the accounts of precocious genius. 

Supplement to the Annals of Our Time. By Joseph Irving. (Mac- 


millan.)—We had occasion some time ago to speak very favourably of 


That | 


the complaints | 


says | 
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Mr. loving! 8 dole of Our Time as a careful and successful attempt pt to 
put into a compendious and accessible shape what are often so difficult 
to get at,—the facts of contemporary history. Mr. Irving now carries 
on his work in a supplement, which reaches from February 28, 1871, to 
March 19, 1874. 
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XENOPHON’S COMPLETE WORKS. | Translated PARKS of LONDON—their STORY. Coloured Plates. | POP i: S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. [TAGE. 
into English. Svo, with Portrait, 12s 6d. | PLANCHE’S PURSUIVANT of ARMS. 200 Illustra St. PIERRE'S PAUL & VIRGINIA, & INDIAN CoT- 
PO U | tions and Plates. {lilustrations. py tt S EARLY ae and QUEEN MAT: 
| PLAYING CARDS—THEIR HISTORY, by Taylor. 60 | St S LATER POEMS: “Laon & Cyt! &e, 
r VAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, POE'S WORKS. Poems, Essays, & Stories. Illustrated. | — LEY’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the Ss! LEY 
ull Catalogue upon application. RABELAIS, with Dore’s wonderful Lustrations. } PAPERS, &e. &e, 
ADVERTISING, its HISTORY. Fac-similes and | SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Poems. 10 | SIIELLEY'S PROSE WORKS: “ Zastros St. 
lates. {and Vac-simile. Plates. {trations WHITES NATURAL HISTORY of SELVORNE 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS, Complete. Portrait ' SIGNBOARDS—THEIR HISTORY. Numerous Iilus- ' Edited, with Additions, by Thomas Brow., F.LS. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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| Just published, in medium 8vo, price 1s. 5 
IRE-BURIAL AMONG OUR GERMANIC FORE. 
FATHERS; a Record of the Poetry aud the History of Teutonic Cremation, 

| By Kart Buinp. Repriated by permission from Fraser's Magazine, with some 
| Additions. 
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. __ Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
eee SHIPS. By Tuomas Brassry, M.P. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 








a LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841 


PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country end ten to town members. Reading-room 
Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK (4d. or by post 44d) for View and Plan ; also for View and 

Plans of the Children’s Home, Kingston Hill—Dwellings Abroad—Drainage of 

Madras—Peasant Farming—The Basilica of St. Clement—Papers on Art, Con- 
struction, and Social Matters.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


open from Ten to half-past Six. 


hymen 


Index of Subjects. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
| J a: 
Just published, in One Volume. super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 


of 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classifieg 


12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE, 


16s to Non-members. 


LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 


the 


—.., 





Price 3d weekly; by post 4d. 3 ’ 
HE LONDON PROGRAMME and VISITORS’ GUIDE to 
the ENTERTAINMENTS of the CURRENT WEEK, as well as to the per, 
manent objects and places of interest in and round London.—W. G. Sairu, 29 
| Wellington Street, North; and to be had of all Newsagents, and at all Buokstalls, 





RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM. 

The Endowed Schools Commission having provided 
a new scheme for this school, the Trustees will pro- 
ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good 
Master's House, with accommodation for sixty 
Boarders. There are also Exhibitions attached to the 
School, and tenable both at the School and at the 
Universities. Ps 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
Scholar. The charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
£50 per annum. 

Full information may be obtained from B. A. ADAM, 
Esq., Oakham, to whom applications for the Head 
Mastership. testimonials, &c , must be sent on or be- 
fore Tuesday, August 24th, 1875. 


AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL | Right Hon. David Henry Stone, Lord Mayor. Cash | Right Hon. Lord Emly. Alfred de Rothschild, Esq 
omnia: payments should be made in the Secretary's office— | Cardinal Manning. Colonel Bourne, M.P. 2 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. By order, JNO. R. S. VLNE, Secretary. Sir Charles R. M-Grigor. | Col. J. J. Ellis. SH 
The Governors of this School will proceed to the Mansion House, July 15,1875. | an > Alderman Finnis. on. Shanes Wertiey. ‘o 
election of a Head Master in August next. The Head TOA’ y ZT r. Alderman Carter. Major De Winton. ia 
Master is required to be a Gaadnate of some Univer- DUC A PION . at 1 U K IC I. Alderman Sir W. A. Rose, | Captain Wedderburn. ees’ 
sity within the British Empire, and a Member of the —Mr, F. de BAUDISS, formerly Assistant- | Mr, Alderman W. Law-| W. Lawley, Esq. Gas 
Master at Weilington College, receives a limited num- rence. John Symonds, Esq. rs 


Church of England, but it is not requisite that he 
should be in Holy Orders. 

The Salary will be £200 per annum, with “ Head 
Money,” which is fixed as follows, namels* £5 for each 
of the first 40 boys in the Senior Department, and £3 
for each of the first 60 boys in the Junior Department ; 
after that number, £4 for each boy in the Senior 
Department, and £2 for each boy in the Junior De- 
partment. 

The Head Master will be permitted to take Boarders 
on terms to be arranged with the Governors, which 
will not exceed,—for each Boarder,—exclusive of the 
tuition fees, £60 a year. 

There is a capital Residence for the use of the Head 
Master, and the Schou! Buildings are of excelleut con- 
struction and capable of accommodating 240 Scholars. 

Each Candidate is requested to state his age, his 
University and College, the year in which he grad- 
uated, and (with precision) bis place in the Class List, 
aod whether married or single. 

The School is now being reorganised under a 
* Scheme " framed by the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners, a copy of which will be sent on application. 

Candidates are requested to send Testimonials for 
the use of the Governors, addressed tu ** The Clerk to 
the Governors of the Wakefield Grammar School,” at 
the under-mentioned Offices, on or before the 7th day 
of August next. 

Wakefield Charities’ Offices, Wakefield, 

7th July, 1875. 
= rH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The Present Term will end on WEDNESDAY. July 
28h. The New Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 25rd. Boys from the country are expected 
the evening before. 

CLASsics.—F, W. F.R.A.S., 

Master. 

ARITHMETIC, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
—Jobn Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner 
in Mathematics in the University of London, 





Levander, Mauaging 


HE DISTRESS in ICELAND.—The 
attention of the public is called to the statement 
recently made in the Times descriptive of the calami- 
tous distress occasioned in Iceland by the Volcanic 
Eruptions, and the necessity for speedy relief being 
afforded. 
A Committee has been formed at the Mansion House 
for the purpose of appropriately applying any funds 
which may be contributed. The gentlemen composing 


it are:— 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, Chairman. 
Alderman Sir T. Dakin. Rev. Francis Holland. 
Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, | Dr. J. Rae. 

MP. Dr. A. Leared. 
Mr.Andrew Johnston. M.P. | Mr. W. Morris. 
Rev. Dr, Vaughan (Master | Mr. McInnes, 
of the Temple). Mr. Eirikr Magnusson. 
Cheques may be made payable to the order of the 





ber of Pupils, and will have VACANCIES in OCTOBER. 
The house is healthily situated, and the style of living 
adapted to English habits. Mr. de Baudiss is assisted 
by competent masters, and is able to offer, in addition 
to French and German and the usual subjects of a 
liberal education, special facilities for the study of 
Physical and Mechanical Science. Advanced Pupils 
have the opportunity of attending the Lectures of the 
Polytechnic School on Engineering, Agriculture, and 
other branches of Applied Science. Pupils preparing 
for the Army receive their mathematical instructions 
in English. For terms and references, apply to Mr. 
F. de BAUDISS, Englisches Viertel, Hottingen, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 
gy LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
‘2 TURE, Composition and Reading. Miss 
LOUISA DREWRY will have time for one or two 
more School or College Classes in the October term. 
—143 King Henry's Ruad, N.W. 


YEPTON SCHOOL. — EXAMINA- 

& TION for THREE ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS 
is tixed for JULY 27 and 28. 

Apply to “HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on- 
Trent.” 


“(pUATRE BRAS,” 
“ By Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON.—This 
famous Picture will be Engraved by Mr. Stacpoole, to 
furm a companion to the 
“ROLL CALL” 
of last year. The Registered Number of Proofs, 
which can in no case be exceeded, will be limited to 
the sume quantity as from the ROLL CALL Plates. 
Prospectuses on application to 
DICKINSON and Co., 31 Ely Place, E.C. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
FORTY - FIRST 


HE MANSION-HOUSE “ FRENCH 
INUNDATIONS " RELIEF FUND.—The Lord 
Mayor will be glad to receive Subscriptions in Aid of 
the Sufferers by the disastrous and overwhelming Inun- 
dations in Toulouse and the Garonne Department, 
Cheques may be forwarded to the order of the Right 
Hon. David Henry Stone. Cash payments should be 
made in the Secretary's Office. 

The under-mentioned Gentlemen have signified their 
willingness to serve upon the General Committee, an@ 
others who may be desirous to do so are requested to 
send in their names to the Secretary (Mr. JNO. R. §: 
VINE.) 

GENERAL COMNITTEE. 
The Right Hon. Davip Henry Strong, Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 
Right Hon. Earl Jersey. R. N. Fowler, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Vernon, | Blanchard Jerrold, Esq. 


John Leighton, Esq. 

C. B. Pitman, Esq. 

E. Cadiot, Esq. 

E. Lazard, Esq. 

Edgar Hyde, Exq. 

Reginald Hanson, Esq. 

Rev. G. G. Daugars. 

Charles Heruoux, Esq. 
Stock Exchange. 

Eugene Brocheton, Esq. 

F. Partridge, Esq. 

Arthur J. Lewis, Esq. 

John Staples, Esq. 

Rev. J. Fleming, B.D. 

George Moore, Esq. 

Charles Hood, Esq. 

H. MeL. Backler, Esq. 

F. Roberts, Esq. 


Alderman Sir B. 8. Phillips 

Alderman Sir Thos. Dakin. 

Alderman Sir F. Wyatt 
Truscott. 

Mr. Alderman McArthur, 


Mr. Alderman Figgius. 

Mr. Alderman Paterson. 

Mr, Alderman Knight. 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Ellis. 

Mr. Sheriff Shaw. 

N. M. De Rothschild, Esq., 





MP. 
Clare Sewell Read, Esq., 
MP. 


Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. | 
M Gavard, of the French | 
Embassy. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor (Chairman ané 
Treasurer). 
Right Hon. Lord Vernon. | N. M. de Rothschild, Esq., 
Right Hon. Lord Emly. d 
Cardical Manning. 
Sir Charles R. M-Grigor. 
Mr. Alderman Carter. 
Alderman Sir B.S. Phillips 
Alderman Sir Thomus 
Dakin. 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 


| 1.P. 
Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
R. N. Fowler, Esq. 
George Moore, Esq. 
Blanchard Jerrold, Esq. 
Rev. J. Fleming, B.D. 
John Staples, Esq. 
Uharles Hernoux, Esq. 
Zilis. Reginald Hanson, Esq- 
Mr. Sheriff Shaw. C. B. Pitman, Esq. 

With power to add to their number. 

JNO. R. S. VINE, Secretary. 
Mansion House, London, E.C., 
July 15, 1875. 


M ANSION-HOUSE 
\ INUNDATIONS” RELIEF 


“FRENCH 
FUND.—At @ 


CHEMISTRY.—F, S. Barff, M.A., Ch, Coll., Cambridge, WATER COLOURS.—The 
Piofessor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. ANNUAL EXHIBITION will SHORI'LY CLOSE. | Meeting of the Executive Committee of the above 
Fund, held on Tuesday, the 13th inst. it was moved by 


ENGiisu, History, GEoGRAPHY.—F, W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 
FRENCH —M, Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School 
GERMAN.—F, Althaus, Ph.D., Professur of German 
in University College, London. 
Writine.—c., F. King. B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 
| RAWING—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing- Master 
in University College School. 
GYMNASTICS—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 
Music—Fencing—Dancing. 
lasses in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squ and Miss Case. 
Address, Mrs, CASE, 
London, N W. 
VROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, ‘Totten- 
ham—An EXAMINATION for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen, wiil 
be held in December. The School Course is arranged 
to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance 
Examination at Trinity College, Cambridge. Credit 
will be given for general proficiency iu Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, or tor special 
excellence in any one of these subjects.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
*Of 55 pupils who have passed Examinations at 











Heath Brow, Hampstead, 


Admission Is, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 


10 till dusk, 
H. F. PH{LLIPS, Seeretary. 


53 Pall Mall. 
‘ie SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION will close on SATURDAY NEXT, July 
the 24th.—5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till7. Admittance 


Is. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
H. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitters. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold 
Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


POR GENTLEMEN.—IL. J. NICOLL’S 

Travelling, Tourist. and Cruising Suits, from 

3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 
gistered Pockets, 20s aud 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


POR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 
side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing 

Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 
Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and 
Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 2ls, Light Tweed 














Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, seconded by Mr. Reginald 
Hanson, and carried unanimously, 

* That a Special Appeal be and is hereby mate to 
the managing bodie> of the Trade and Ben fit Societies 
of the working-classes, to bring the claims of the 
sufferers by the inuudations in France before their 
members.” 

The Secretary was desired to advertise the above 
resvlution.—By order, 

JNO. R.S. VINE, Secretary. 

Mansion House, E.C., July 15, 1875. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. _ 
TMOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist and 3rd-class 
Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 15th to the 
3lst October, 1875. 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, Genera] Manager. 

Derby. May, 1875. 

LFRACOMBE HOTEL 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail —See 

Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 


the University of London under the new charter, tyes a” P . Pile 
forty-seven were placed in the First Division, and | Overcoats, from 14s 5 Gite, Boten, from 21s. eras, with choice of 250rooms, Tariff on application 
seventeen took honours. - — a aS nyc | tO Manager. al 
SNES GhiSS -CHANDEERS | [JOR LADIES—RIDING HABITS <a 
SLER'S GLASS ¢ HANDELIERS, F from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers OOLING, REF RESHING, and 
INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 


Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Keroseue and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.’ (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Promenade Jackets 
of special desigus and materials. 

** H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London, 





LAND’S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburp, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d family bottles, equa) 
to four small; and 2Is per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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ANS’ & LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS ASSOCIATION 


SHARE CAPITAL, £3,000,000.—-1st Issue, £500,000 divided into £50,000 Shares of £10 each, with borrowing powers. 


The Council of this Association will be formed from the following list of noblemen and gentlemen, who have expressed their entire approval of, and concurrence. 


with, the objects 
rquis of Exeter. 

vereals | Head fort. 

uis 0 

Sarauis of Salisbury. 

Marquis of Hamilton, MP. 

Marquis of Lorne, M.P. 

Earl of Abergavenny. 

Earl Cadogan. 

Earl of Devon. 

Earl of Dunmore. 

Ear! of Longford. 

Earl Nelson. 

Ear! Stanhope. 

Earl of Stradbroke. 

Lord Chelmsford. 

Lord Colville. 

Lord —- 

ord Digby. 

Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

Lord Hampton. 

Lord Leconfield. ’ 

Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick. 

Lord Rendlesham, M.P. 

Lord Skelmersdale. 

Lord Walsingham. 

Lord Wharncliffe. 

Baron Henry de Worms. 

Sir W. Barttelot, Bart., M.P. 





SIR THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 
SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. 
SIR F. SANDFORD, C.B. | 


SIR G. ELLIOT, Bart., M.P. | 


The HON. HENRY W. PETRE. 


BANKERS—The BANK of ENGLAND; 


sq.. M.P. 


THOMAS BRASSEY. Esq., M.P. 
0. E. COOPE, Esq.. M.P. 

H. LOPES, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
GRANVILLE RYDER, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN WALTER, Esq., M.P. 

H. A. HUNT, Esq, C.B. 


Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 
AncuiTecT—CHARLES BARRY, Esq., No. 1 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street. 


of the Association, and of others who may hereafter assent :— 
Sir G. Elliot, Bart. M.P. 

Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.P. 

Sir J. Kennaway, Bart.. M.P. 

Sir C. Legard, Bart, M.P. 

Sir C. Mills, Bart., M.P. 

Sir R. Wallace, Bart., M.P. 

Sir H. D. Wolff, M.P. 

Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Dycr, Bart. 

Sir Thos. Fairbairn, Bart. 

Sir W. Fergusson, Bart. 

Sir W. Jenner, Bart. 

Sir E. Kerrison, Bart. 

Sir J. S. Paget, Bart. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, Dart. 

Sir J. Hawkshaw. 

Sir F. Sandford, C.B. 

The Hon. E. Ashley, M.P. 

E. Bates, E 
Col. Beresford, M.P. 

T. W. Boord, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. H. Broadley, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Chaplin, Esq., M.P. 

O. E. Coope, Esq., M.P. 

G. Cubitt, Esq.. 
H. W. Eaton, Esq., M.P. 

Cecil T. Weld Forester, Esq., M.P. 
W. Grantham, Esq., M.P. 


W. Gordon, Esq, M.P. 
J. E. Gorst, E 


H. Lopes, Esq., Q.C., M 


Lieut-Coi. Mure, M.P. 

J. W. Pease, Esq., M.P. 
J. H. Paleston, Esq., M.P. 
C. T. Ritchie, Esq., M.P. 
G. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 





Hon. E. Stanhope, M.P. 
T. Scott, Esq., M.P. 


J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Philip Twells, Esq., M.P. 

John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

Captain Wellesley, M.P. 

ow Sheriffs of London. 
an Co.) 


J 
and Co.) 





and Co.) 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
GENERAL SCOTT, C.B. 
JOHN AIRD, Jun, Esq. 


JOHN CLUTTON, Esq. 
P. HARDWICK, Esq. 
J. H. LLOYD, Esq. 





Honorary 


7 Qc., MP. 
Alex. Stavely Hill, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
The Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 


.P. 
Philip Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P. 


H. Rodwell, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Granville Ryder, Esq., M.P. 


T. H. Sidebottom, Esq., MP. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
Cc. L. Bevan, Esq. (Barclay, Bevan, 


W. W. Coulthurst, Esq. (Coutts and Co.) 
W. H. Crake, Esq. (Crawford, Colvin, 


R. W. Crawford, Esq. (Crawford, Colvin, 


GEORGE B. BIDDER, Esq., Q.C. 


E. Currie, Esq. (Glyn, Mills, and Co.) 
A. Fuller, Esq. (Fuiler, Banbury, and Co.) 
H. H. Gibbs, Esq. (Anthony Gibbs and 


-) 
Kirkman Hodgson, Esq. M.P. (Baring 
Bros.) 


Northall Lawrie, Esq. (Chairman of 
Cniov Bank of London.) 
Esq. (Moore, Copestake, 
and Co.) 


Albert Sassoon, Esq. (Sassoon and Co.) 
John Aird, Jun., Esq. 

George Bidder, Esq., Q.C. 

James B. Capel, Esq. 

John Clutton, Esq. 

Philip Hardwick, Esq. 

Rev. F. J. Holland. 

H. A. Hunt, Esq., C.B. 

J. H. Lloyd, Esq. 
Charles Lucas, * 
Thomas Lucas, Esq. 
Joseph Maynard, Esq. 
H. M. Matheson, Esq. 
James Marray, Esq. 
John Penn, Esq. 
George Pownall, Esq. 
Rev. W. Rogers. 
General Scott, C.B. 
George Smith, Esq. 





THOMAS LUCAS, Esq 

GEORGE MOORE, Esq. 
JAMES MURRAY, Esq. 
JOHN PENN. Jun, Esq. 
GEORGE SMITH, Esq. 


Souicrrors—Messrs. BAXTERS and CO., Nos. 5 and 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Secrerary—Lieutenant-Colonel H.C.S. DYER RA 


TEMPORARY OFFICE—Nos. 5 and 6 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





This Association has been formed primarily for the | the abatement of the nuisance at least be indefinitely | 


purpose of aiding, and, so far as the Metropolis is 
eoncerned, giving practical effect to the important and 
most beneficial objects of the Act introduced by Her 
Majesty's Government, “ for facilitating the improve- 
ment of the Dwellings of the Working Classes in large 
Towns.” 

The evil for which this Act is intended to provide a 


remedy, is concisely and forcibly expressed in its | 


preamble, and the discussions to which it has given 
oceasion in its progress through Parliament, and the 
comments of the public Press, evince the great interest 
which is felt by all classes in the subject to which 
public attention has thus at last been seriously directed. 


It is, indeed, impossible to exaggerate the magnitude | 


and extent of the mischief resulting from the over- 
crowding of dwellings in the great centres of popula- 
tion. Those whom professional or official duties, or 
charitable efforts to alleviate suffering, have led to 
visit the homes of the poor, know but too well, though 
nene can adequately describe, the squalid wretched- 
ness of the abodes in which great numbers of our fel- 
low creatures in the Metropolis and elsewhere are 
from their necessities compelled, and to the discredit 
of the community of which they are members are 
suffered, to live and die. 

The utter absence of all comfort, and even decency, 
which the miserably deficient accommodation neces- 
sitates, is the fruitful parent of vice, profligacy, and 
recklessness; and the want of pure and wholesome 
air and water, and the mephitic exhalations from 
stagnant filth,make the courts and alleys in which 
these tenements are situated the nests and hot-beds of 
pestilence and fever, which not only decimate the 
unhappy occupants, but spread their noxious influence 
far heyond the precincts within which they are 
generated. 

Warning voices from medical men and others have 
not been wanting to proclaim the mischief which 
has already resulted, and the danger to be appre- 
hended in the future, from suffering this state of things 
to continue, and from time to time benevolent associa- 
tions have been formed for remedying or mitigating 
the evil by providing better accommodation and im- 
proved dwellings for the industrial classes. But the 
difficulty of grappling with this gigantic evil is but too 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that the combined 
efforts, during a period of thirty years, of these asso- 
ciations and of philanthropic individuals have only 
sufficed tu provide for the wants of about 30,000 per- 
sons—a number scarcely representing the normal 
annual increase of that class of the population for 
whose benefit they were intended—and to supply not 
mure than one-tenth of the estimuted requirements of 
the Metropolis alone. 

lt is, therefore, obvious that a far larger and more 
pewerful combination is needed, and it is to supply 
this need that the Association now brought before the 
public "4 their support and co-operation has been 
projected. 

[ts objects are first, as has been intimated, to supple- 
Ment the Act above referred to by providing suitable 
and decent habitations for the poorer classes who may 
be displaced by the demolition of the condemned plots 
and structures, as contemplated by the Act; and 
Secondly, to erect in convenient and healthy localities, 
houses of a better quality, with all proper appliances, 
Suitable for the residence of workmen and artizans of 
& superior grade, and able to pay higher rents 

As to the first of these objects, the Public Act, it will 
be seen, whilst it provides what is hoped and believed 
Will be an efficient machinery for removing offensive 
- uctures, and clearing noxious sites, does not oblige 
9 Local Authority, by whom these operations are to 
heer ga to reconstruct the buildings removed, nor 
po = _— it to do so without the express approval 

‘ the Secretary of State, or the Local Government 
soard, as the case may be. 
cathe and co-operation of a comprehensive asso- 
ies tenet cee at now contemplated will therefore 
dic not only most beneticial, but practically in- 
lspensable, for the whole scheme must collapse, or 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





postponed, unless funds are forthcoming for con- 
structing dwellings for Ihe occupants displaced. 

Nor is the second of the objects proposed of less im- 
portance. During the interval which must necessarily 
elapse between the condemnation of the obnoxious 
tenements, and their actual demolition and the 
adaptation of the sites, by improved access and other 
appliances, to better uses, the Association will be able 
to erect upon suitable sites, outside the crowded 
centres, houses which will be found convenient and | 
attractive to the many who are desirous of removing 
to healthier localities, and are waiting only for the 
opportunity to do so.* 

The removal of these will make room for some at 
least of the occupants to be disp'aced, and for the rest 
temporary accommodation may be provided in build- 
ings to be portioned out in flats or rooms, which, 
again, when the construction of buildings on the 
cleared sites has been completed, will be available for | 
the permanent abode of those whose means are too | 
narrow for the payment of more than a small weekly 





! 
| 
| 
When the sites have been cleared and adapted by | 
the Loca! Authority, the Association, having funds | 
available for the purpose, will be able at once to pur- 
chase them. and to construct on them the new and 
improved buildings required, thereby securing good, 
wholesome, and decent accommodation to the class of 
workmen and others who, from the nature of their 
employment or other causes, are compelled to reside 
in the neighbourhood where the improvements have 
been effected. 

And although the objects of the Association are, as 
will be seen, primarily philanthropic, and for the | 
public good, yet the commercial element need not, and | 
will not, be disregarded. 

Experience has demonstrated that both results may | 
be attained, and that whilst a substantial benefit is 
conferred on a large and important section of the | 
community, a return on the capital employed may be | 
reckoned upon which will be fairly remunerative. 
Under proper management this return ought not to be | 
less than 5 per cent.,and it is proposed to limit the 
dividend to 6 per cent. as a maximum. 

‘The arrangements to be made for giving full effect 
to the objects proposed, and for securing in the new 
dwellings comfort, health, and order, will, of course, be 
matters for the consideration and action of the Execu- 
tive Council, but it may be mentioned that in the | 
lowest class of house strict regulations for decency 
and cleanliness will be enforced. 

The Association is not intended to supersede, much 
less to be antagonistic to, or to be the rival of, the 
Societies already established for the same or a like 
purpose, but rather to give a fuller and more effectual 
development to the common object of all, and it is 
hoped that all will act in a spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion, even if not ultimately amalgamated into one 
great undertaking, subject to one administration. 

Again, the Association, though its immediate field 
of Jabour will be the Metropolis, may be of great use 
as a centre from which practical information, sugges- 
tion, and example may be afforded to the authorities 
or societies of other large towns engaged in similar 


* If inducements were wanting for this preference, 
the following startling statement would abundantly 
supply it. It appears that whilst the mortality in all 
London varies from 22 to 25 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, in the worst parts of St. Giles and other un- 
healthy parts of the metropolis the death-rate is from | 
40 to 60 per 1,000, and that in the new dwellings re- 
cently erected by some of the existing Societies the | 
average mortality does not exceed 14 per 1,000, the | 
amount of preventible sickness being of course | 








diminished in the like proportion —See an excellent 
paper by Chas. Gatliff, Esq., read before the Statistical 
Society on the 16th February last, and published in 
the Journal of that Society for March on * Improved 
Dwellings” and their beneficial effect on health and 
morals, with suggestions for their extension. 


operations, who may resort to it for counsel or assist- 
ance. 

It is believed, therefore, that the project needs only 
to be made known to ensure a very general support. 

It is contemplated that arrang nts should at once 
be made for sites in immediate proximity to the Bat- 
tersea, Victoria, Finsbury, and Southwark Parks, 
which have all been identifled in the public mind as 
“ People's Parks, and have been laid out so as to be 
specially adapted to the use proposed. All have 
facilities of access at cheap rates by railways and other- 





| wise, and are for the most part within walking distance 


from the busy parts of London. New buildings will 
also be erected on convenient sites in the City and 
other localities. 

Altogether, it is estimated that adequately to carry 
into effect the objects of the Association, it will be 
necessary to provide within a limited number of years, 
no less than from 25,000 to 30,000 new dwellings, and 
to improve and readapt an equal number of existing 
tenements. 

The authorised Share Capital will therefore be pro- 
portionately large. and has been fixed at £3,000,000; 
but as it will be required only at intervals, it will be 
issued from time to time as occasion arises for its em- 
ployment, the first issue being limited to £500,000, Ap- 
plication may also be made from time to time when 
required to the Pablic Works Loan Commissioners 
for assistance, which there is no reason to doubt will 
for so beneficial an object be readily afforded, and 
thereby materially aid the financial operations of the 
Association. 

The Shares into which it is divided will be £10 
nominal, of which £2 will be a deposit on application, 


| £2 will be paid on allotment, and the rest upon calls 


at reasonable intervals. The reason for fixing £10 as 
the amount of a share is that it may be open to all 
classes to subscribe, and thus to contribute to a great 
national work; it is hoped, indeed, that many of the 
Artisan class, for whose benefit the project is in part 
intended, may ftlud themselves able and willing to sub- 
scribe for one share at least, and thus identify them- 
selves in interest with its more active promoters. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association may 
be inspected at the temporary office of the Associa- 
tion (Messrs. Baxter and Co.'s), 6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

No agreements have been entered into. 

Applications for Shares may be madein the annexed 
form to the Bankers of the Association, accompanied 
by the prescribed deposit of £2 per Share, and in case 
of an allotment of a less number of Shares than the 
number applied for, the excess of the deposit will be 


| credited against the £2 payable on allotment and the 


surplus, if any, returned to the applicants. 


HE METROPOLITAN ARTISANS’ and 
LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
No. FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 

To the Executive Council of the METROPOLITAN ARTI- 
SANS’ and LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 

Gentlemen,—Iaving paid to the Bankers of the As- 
sociation the sum of £ , being a Deposit of £2 per 
Share, I request that you will allot me Shares of 
£10 each in your Society, upon the terms of the Pro- 
spectus and Memoraudum and Articles of Association ; 
and I hereby agree to accept the said Shares, or any 
smaller number which you may allot to me, ani I 
agree to pay the balance due thereon at the time 
specified in the Prospectus, and to become a Member 
of the Association, and I request you to place my name 
on the Register of Members in respect of the Shares 
which may be allotted to me.—I am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient Servant, 

Name in full 

Usual Sigmature ..0. scccsceseoscesserserseeoeres 
Address in full..... 
Occupation 
Date. 
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RAND and CO’S’ SOUPS,|! ONDON and 





WESTMINSTER] CA RSON’S PAINT. 


| 4 BANK.—NOTICE is hereby Given, that a 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be | PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE Prog 


9p 
) nea R V TED a . RC OV ISTONS, — and held at the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, onWEDNES- 
2 DAY, the 21st day of July next, at one o'clock precisely, 
~ PLES : also, for the purpese of receiving a half-yearly report from 


‘ORK and GAME 


the Directors, and to declare a dividend. 
May 26, 1875. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 





ASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
AUR TLE will reopen on the 5th July. 
v y} 
PECIALITIES for — 


| names, 


FEEL 


| 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


MAYFAIR, W. 
| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
{| GEORGE WILLIAM va 


Secretaries 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | __ : (JOHN J.BROOMFIELD. 
spirit is the very | ANTS vr , ' 
wreath on um woneces, | Pye ls SOUTH, AUSTRALIA 
ee » ore le- 2 y Roys arter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
in quality unrivs alled, pe rfectly pure, and more whole ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 


Inest Cognac Brandy. Note the red u 
por agiew spel, aa corks | feneded 2 ““| South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” | Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 


» Dépot, 20 Great Titehfleld Street, Oxford | Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C 
Whteowe Dap eg nT WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. _ 


Street, WwW. a i. . a 


, 7 , . ‘ F 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the ies sete. per copys oF bs ‘aioe 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their antl se “A ON7e 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical p E NNI N G TON = _and C 0. S 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is | —§ MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with an 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


Ifast: or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | per cent. ee 
ings, Strand, W: oo titi “|“"PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 


OHN B U IR G E S S a = SO N’S | Buildings, London, E.C. 
i N anc z j —— meme Re a 
J Original GESS ; ; CC IDEN’ rs WILL HAPPEN !! 
CePN in 7 ANG TIER Provide against the losses that follow by takin 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES EPs y taking 
; we . One 
Has been eins a ae for more than a AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
sar el } f the 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. | nvr; WAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Order of your +o ag a a we Sed you get “JOHN | ‘te oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
pe ee : = eee l Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
mae’s OCA R ACAS CO COA. |] PAIp-Up CAPITA L AND cy ob Funp, £160,000, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— ape £1 gro 4 
Standard. B pte cy ni oe ane Se . 
“ ( Ti ) oi quality.”—Foor onus allowed to insurers 0 ive Tears Standing. 
w ee atin ed tod by Dre Haesall, 7 quality." —Food, | opptCES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
who Boarnstenad WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


F RY'S EXTRACT of COCOA.’ FCESAFESand WENHAM LAKEICE. 
ee _ —The WENHAM LAKE [CE COMPANY'S cele- 
ore Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | Prated ICE (in Town or Country), [ce-Water Pitchers, 
the mpertinens ai" =-Bood Wailer. aad Aér canea by Ice Butter Dishes, Tee Cream Machines, PRIZE 
i ’ ; oe | MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to | fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern 

‘ gee: . FRY and SONS. improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 

| the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 


ATL A TU R AL MINERAL WATERS. | (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free. 


VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, , 

CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 7 LAZEN] BY and SON’S PICKL ES, 

KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, | de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB Y 

PULLNA, and Others, | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

Imported direct from the Springs. | and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr, | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; | name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 

W. BEST and SONS, | terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 

Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, | 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
_22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. Street, London, 8.E. 


AR (¢ H* RVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





(\LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who : L 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


use the * UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, | 4 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. Manufac- ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- | pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
fitting Cand’es, and Sole Manufacturers of the | USed 80 many years, signed Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
“ LYCHNOPHYLAX ” or “CANDLE GUARD,” effectually 
preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold by Chemists, 
Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. — | 


MRS. S. = ALLENS 
WORLD'S 
AIR RES TORER er DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 





In consequence of Spurious 3's. of 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
| _4_ which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
| and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and chap aesgary ‘i 
which will be placed on every bottle o a 
W 7JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
| after this date, and without which none is 
wo sus A genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. | ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
THIN Hair thickened. | Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 
BALDNESS prevented. | out the world. —[November, 1874 } 
| 





He’ ARD'’S J ACOBEAN -FURNI- 
TURE —The style being peculiarly 

adapted for production by Machinery, 

HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Manu- 

facturers by Steam power, invite 

applications for Desigus and Esti- 

mates, which are supplied free of 


IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Dépit, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS 


—Epidemics of scarlet-fever, diphtheria, jand 
measles are constantly occurring, and spread with 
great rapidity unless checked by prompt measures, 
The after-effects of these diseases are sometimes very 
tedious and trying, and there are no remedies which 
so completely restore the general tone to the system | 
after an attack of severe illness as these well-known 
twin medicaments. Dropsies, glandular swellings, | g—~yo HER’S ; 7 ee 
loss of vo'ce, chronic conn, &c., are among the sent ISHER’S . G LADS’ i ON E BAG.— 
prominent and troublesome of these conditions ; they Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
will all be found to quickly yield to the health- | Empty Travelling-Bag. 
restoring tonic powers of Holloway's Ointment and FISHERS SYtEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
Pills, which stand unrivalled as purifiers of the blood | PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
and restorative tonics to the nervous and muscular FISHER'S DRESSING. BAGS. 
system generally. ! CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


( NCE a USE and EVER a CUSTOM. | i ‘EAL and SO N, 195 to 198 
—Persons suffering from headache, indigestion, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
pains in the shoulders and the back, gout, rheumatism, | EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE 
- 4 « ® avi 4 4 7 


places, and Flooring. Specimens at 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





188 STRAND 


and general debility, are particularly recommended 
to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They have never been with Prices of 
known to fail in affording immediate relief. Sold by 
all Chemists. a 
YEMARKABLE, — very 
) Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers; and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
ae SENT FREE BY POST. 
EAL and SON, 195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Remarkable 





The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 

to prepare for the dividend on the Ist July next, and r eo + 

minidia : i reopen on the Sth July. Proprietors registered | WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
sO U I ’ and other in the books of the Company on the 50th June will be 

es ee entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on 
INVALIDS, | the number of shares then standing in their respective 


emeas Ry 7 —— FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
mr ie oo 7 > CTPREE } Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 1782, Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


charge, for every description of Fur- | 
niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- | 





OF WALES. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








vn _ SORT YOUR PAPERS 
wtro STONE’S 
PATENT BOXES, 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Full particulars, post free, of — STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBUR 


G ENTLEMEN desirous of havin ing g their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which mapa a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer 


T 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN _ FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Potson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 


ROUGH 

CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 
(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel ” woven on each, 


M4 PIN 


See SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PosT FREE, Larger 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 








\ EB B’S 


MANSION - Hovse BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), West END. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THB 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


a and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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Pisin, ate Retetncnens AO 
TRUBNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DICTIONARY of the PALI LAN- 
GUAGE. By R. C. CHILDERS, Professor of Pali and 
Buddhist Literature at University College, London. 
The English Alphabetical System is followed, and | 
the Pali romanised throughout. Imp. 8vo, double | 
columns, pp. xxii.-622, cloth, £3 an hens 

RATIVEGRA of the 

a comrAy or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. . CALDWELL, LL.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 804, cloth, 28s. | 

ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. By 
JoHN BEAMES, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.ALS., &c. | 
Vol. IL., pp. xii.-348, cloth. 16s, | 
Vol. L. may be had, price 163. 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the) 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. Jlustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to Light by Recent Research. By THOMAS 

I.A., F.S.A., &c. Third Edition, care- 


7 RIGHT, Esq., ¥ i re- | 
tally sonteed. with Additions. Crown 8vo, with 
By 


nearly 300 Engravings, pp. xiv.-562, cloth, 14s. 
The MESSENGER: a Poem. 

THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, 5s. 
The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of) 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Con- 
densed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 
FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of | 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth | 
Century. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 
The ROMANTIC LEGEND of SAKYA | 
BUDDHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL BEAL, Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth, 12s. 
SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. | 
By STELLA, Author of “The King's Stratagem,” Ce. | 
With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. vii.-132, | 
cloth, 3s 6d. | 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 








into Englisb. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 

plinatory Notes. By James Luccr. D.D, LL.D. | 

Vol. IL The Life and Works of Meucius. Demy | 
8vo, pp. 412, cloth, 12s 


PROBLEMS of LIFEand MIND. By 
GrorGe Henry LEWEs. 

Vol. LL. demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s, 

The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD | 
by its OWN HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan 
Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Ext, K.C.B. Revised and continued by 
Professor JouN Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol. VL, 8vo, pp. viii.-574, cloth, 21s. 


The SPIRIT’S BOOK. Containing the 
Principles of SPIRITIST DOCTRINE on the Im- | 
mortality of the Soul, &c., &c., according to the | 
Teachings of Spirits of High Degree, transmitted 
through various mediums, collected and set in order | 
by ALLAN Karpec. Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL 
Crown 8vo, pp. 512, cloth, 7s 6d. | 

The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By'|! 
Winwoop Reade. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 
pp. viii.-544, cloth, 10s 6d. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. | 
MUE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 277, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 
. Tue First STEWART IN ENGLAND. 
. JAMAICA, 
. VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
BALLOONS AND VOYAGES IN THE AIR. 
THE * THEATRE FRANCAIS.” 
FALCONRY IN THE BritisH ISLEs. 
. MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE SeGuR— MORE ABOUT 
NAPOLEON. 
TENNYSON’S “QUEEN MARY.” 
. CuURCH LAW AND CHURCH PROSPECTS. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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HE EDINBURGH KEVIEW, 
No, 289, JULY, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. LIFS AND WORKS OF THORVALDSEN. 
2, Sin H. S. Marne ON EARLY INSTITUTIONS. 
. MENCIUS, 
4. EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 
5. Tue WorKs OF THOMAS LuVE PEACOCK. 
6. PHYSIOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL, 
GEIKIE’S LIFE OF MURCHISON. 
‘THE EARLY K1n@s OF Norway.” 
9. Lucrezia Boreia. 
10. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
London: Lon@mMaNs & Co. Edinburgh: A. & ©. BLACK. 
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» ODRIGUES”—MONOGRAMS, 
., ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 48 6d. 

_ BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
Sizus, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

. HENRY RODRIGUES, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNeR. and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


[SLE of SKYE TWEEDS.—For Sale by 
Honest OBER, 5 Vere Sireet, Oxford Street, W. 
nestly made of pure wool, and quite superior in 








quality, Price 5g per yard, cash. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. octavo, containing Portraits and other Illustrations, price £1 8s. 
ANNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE VISCOUNT 
AND THE FIRST AND SECOND EARLS OF STAIR. 

By JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Now ready, price 23 6d. 
THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 


De Quincey. By the Editor. 

AFFONSO TTENRIQUEZ AND THE RISE OF PORTUGAL. 
By Oswald Crawfurd, H.M.'s Consul at Oporto. 

THe MOpeRN StTaGe. By Robert Buchanan. 

DarK CYBEL: A NOVEL. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
Author of * The Blossoming of an Alve.”’ 








Lorp Bute THE Premrer. By the Rev. F. Arnold 
Author of “Our Bishops and Deans.” 

TowN AND CouNTRY Mice. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

By tHe Law: A TALE. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Author of * Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK ON ALGERIA. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6.1. 


| 
| 
| 


ALGERIA AS IT I§.. 


By GEORGE GASKELL, 
Author of “ Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns,” 
* The Traitor: a Drama,” &e. 
“Mr. Gaskell appears to have a very thorough 
knowle f Algeri nd conveys it agreeably to the 
readers of his volume.”—Wes/minster Review. 








«Toth readable and instructive. <A picture glowing 
with an artist's enthusiasm, Mr. Gaskell’s volume will 
be generally welcome,”"—Scofsnwin. 

“ This is one of the most chatty and pleasant books 
of travel that we huve read for sometime. Mr. Gaskell 
tells us so much that is new, and tells it so freshly, that 
we read * Algeria As It Is* with pleasure and interest. 
—Standard. 











“An attractive picture of a residence in Algiers, and 
excursions into the interior aud along the coast. 
very pleasant and readable volume. Lovers of enter- 
taining books of travel will lay down * Algeria As It 
Is’ with reluctance.”"—Graphic. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 

Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, sewed, price 2s 6d. 

PUREE RECENT DECISIONS. A 

Letter addressed, by his permission, 

Right Hon. Lord Selborne. By the Rev.C.S Grueper. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 

ANGEL of LOVE; and other 


By Richarp SturGes. Price 3s 6d.— 


: iv 


Poems. 


| “ Eloquent and graceful, &c., terseness and point, &c." 


*Unusual strength and 
beauty.” and dainty.”"—Leader, 
—*Pearls of true poetic thought.”— 7ublet, —- 
“ Touches of true poetry.”—Leeds Mercury.——* A poet 
in feeling; what is more, he can write down his 
thoughts.’ —Pictorial World. 
is one of the most delicious specimens of modulated 


Dr. NEWMAN, 
“—Craphic—* Crisp 





—Very Rev 





NEW WORK ON PORTUGAL, 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE. 
With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron 
Estcourt. 

“ Mr. Latouche’s Travels are delightfully written, and 
in our case at least, they have conquered a distaste 
and dispelled a prejudice, while removing the ignor- 
ance on which both were founded. The distaste in 
question was to the subject, the prejudice a belief that 
nobody could make Portugal interesting......An un- 
usualiy observant and kindly traveller, be picks up 
odds and ends of character, and an ample repertoire of 
good stories, which he mixes judiciously with the seri- 
ous and extensive information his work conveys 
respecting Portugal past and present, its government, 
polities, 1 iral features, commerce, and national 
characteristics......]is book is as fair as it is pleasant, 
as full of information as it is sparkling with humour, 
and we think that the majority of his readers will ac 
knowledge that its perusal has taught them not only a 
great deal that they had not hitherto known about 
Portugal, but mach more than they would have been 
induced to learn through any less entertaining 
medium." —Spectator, 

* Mr. Latouche’s narrative is full of interest and 








| instraction.”"—Nalure. 


to the | 


“*A Twofold Dream’ | 


rbytbm that has been published for some time.”— | 


Land and Water. N.B.—These are only a few of the 

favourable opinions on Mr. Sturges’s poetry. 

Provost and Co, 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
YEFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
& ICE-HOUSES at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 

ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 


Inches. Inches. 
23 x 18 x 26 ...£3 10 . | 22 x 20 x 28 £4 4 
27x 22x 30... 4 5 27x 21 x 30... & 5 
34x 24x 30... 5 O . | 33x 22x 31... 610 
40 x 24x 30... 61) . 139 x 24x 32... 7:13 
45x 27x 30... 717 . | 45 x 25 x 338 9 6 


50x 27K 34. WD. 
Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 
from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £14 108 to £17 5s; 
Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; 
do, ‘Making Machines, £2 10s to £4. 
AJILLIAM Ss BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —#9 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—8t Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON -will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


| 
| 
| 


“Mr. Latouche is a keen and close observer. His 
book is not pretentious, but informatory and amusing.” 
—NSrolsman, 

“The travels are fall of incident, narrated in an 
easy. unaffected manner.”—Bookseller. 

“ We can speak well of this book, because it is writ- 
ten in good English, and because it gives the cream of 
all the author could gather, with very little intrusion 
of self. Mr. Latouche is a kind of traveller of which 
we wish there were many more in this country.”"— 
Tablet. 

“Mr. Latouche bas produced a work equally novel 
in its information and iuteresting in its social descrip- 
vcon formist, 


tious," —V 


Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
EONARD SCOTT. By Cuartes W. 
4 Kix tocn, late Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
* Robert Grierson.” 
London: “St James's Magazine" Office, 21 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Now ready, New Edition. 
\ I ESSRS. FELTOE and 
a PAMPHLET. Free by post. 

27 Albemarle Street, W. 


VOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

W PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal frish Linen, and Crown ; 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax, Irish Harp and Crown.” 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


SON'S 





FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made tv Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective aud durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen, 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and oue in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





THE PERFECTION 


OF 


MARAVILLA 


PREPARED COCOA, 


COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





ON ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. By 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


CONTENTS:—Edward Kean—Charles Kean— Rachel — Macready — Farren— Charles Matthews—Frédéric 
Lemaitre—The Two Keeleys—Shakespeare as an Actor and Critic—On Natural Acting—Foreign Actors on 
our Stage—The Drama in Paris, 1865—The Drama in Germany, 1867—The Drama in Spain, 1867—First 
Impressions of Salvini, 1875. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. W. H. Brooxkrie.p, 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Rector of Somerby, Lincolnshire. 
Edited by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. With a Biographical Notice by Lord LYTTELTON, including an unpublished 
Sonnet by ALFRED TENNYSON. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The best collection of novelettes we have seen for some time.”"—Court Journal. : 
“It would be difficult to find a volume more congenial on a summer's afternoon either by the sea-side or in 


the flelds.”"—Ziverpool Albion. 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER: 
HAMILTON Aipé, Author of “ Rita,” “The Marstons,” “ Philip: a Drama,” &e. 


“There is much that is bright and sparkling in the story."—Standard. 
“ Not only well written, but thcroughly interesting.”—Scotsman. 


By Saran TYyYTLer, 


a Novelette. 


Crowr 8yo, 7s 6d, 


Miss THACKERAY'S NEW STORY.—Second Edition, 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


MISS ANGEL. By Miss THAcKERAy. 


With Six 
Illustrations by H. ALLINGHAM. 


“Miss Thackeray has made a charming little story out of Angelica’s history."—Athenwum. 

“Henceforth Miss Thackeruy’s Angelica Kauffmann will be our Angelica—everybody's Angelica Kauff- 
mann. Every character is drawn with a delicacy of touch and a mellowness of finish which remind us of 
the best miniatures of the age which the story describes.”"—Standard. 

“The book is singularly attractive.” —Lraminer.——“ The pleasantest of pleasant reading.” —Scotsman. 

“A charming story, full of tenderness and delicacy.”—Court Circular. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVBUL by the AUTHOR of * YOUNG BROWN.” 


The BOUDOIR CABAL. By the Author of 


“ Young Brown,” ‘The Member for Paris,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ An interesting story. We predict for ‘The Boudoir Cabal’ a success beyond that of most novels of the | 


present season,” —Athenxum,——* One of the best novels we have seen this year.”"—Liverpool Albion. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TOO LATE.” 


JEAN. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late.” 


2 vols. 


SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. 


of “ Among Strangers,” ** Annie, an Excellent Person.” 


By E. S. Marne, Author 
3 vols. 


“A pleasing, well-written novel.”—Scotsman. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





HELMHOLTZ ON TONE. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, 


as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. 
By HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D., 
Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. 


Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an“ 
Additional Appendix, by ALEXANDER J. ELLIs, F.R.S., &c. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





DEAN MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


In 1 vol, crown Svo, with Five Maps, price 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753— 
.D. 476. 


—_——__ 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srreey 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne. 
VILLE. Edited from the French by CHa 
M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redelytfe” 
&c. 2 vols., 21s. 

“This very interesting work brings us within the 
presence of Napoleon I, and some of the chiefs who 
upheld the fortunes of the First Empire, and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently 
genuine and very characteristic. It introduces us ty 
the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weaknesg, 
The work discloses a variety of details of interest cop. 
nected with Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the Hundreg 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolution g 
July, 1830. On the whole, readers who care to know 
what an honourable soldier heard and said of the 
most wonderful time in modern history will find jp 
these pages much to delight them,”"—The Times. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwelj 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively, and amusing.”—Pog, 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
“This work is good in conception and cleverly 
executed, and as thoroughly honest and earnest as it ig 
interesting and able.’"—John Bull. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 
MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 

“ The author describes his wanderings brightly and 
pleasantly, and his account will probably induce 
many to visit one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting corners of Europe."—Standard. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT. CHEAP EDITION, forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library."" 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The History of a Heart. 


By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith, 


“A novel of remarkable power. The plot is deeply 
interesting, the sentiment healthy, and the characters 
are vividly portrayed.”"—Court Journal, 


A Wife’s Story. By the Author 


of “Caste,” &c. With other Tales, and Preface 
containing Letters from the late Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 3 vols, 

“These stories have considerable individuality and 


power.” —Academy. 
Eglantine. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's.” 
“There is a great charm in the story of ‘ Eglantine,’ 
and we very heartily recommend it,”"—British Quarterly 
Review. 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


8 vols. (July 23. 











FIFTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, of 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, 
TO GROW AND SHOW 
Ly 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HOW THEM. 





This day is published. 


MORAL CAUSATION; 


Or, Notes on Mr. Mill's Notes to the Chapter on 

“Freedom ™ in the Third Edition of his * Examination 
of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy.” 

By PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” &e, 

Second Edition, revised and extended, price 6s. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New uniform Edition, in 1 handsome volume, price 5s, 





By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
Author of “ History of the Romans under the Empire,” “ Fall of the Roman Republic,” ce. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S ARTICLE ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


| 
| 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | 


Of which a SEVENTH EDITION is now ready, contains— 
“*I§ THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WORTH PRESERVING?” 
BY THE RIGHT HON W. E. GLADSTONE. 


STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. \ 


| contain a Full and IJlustrated Description of 
| Worthington Smith's most important Discovery of 
| the Resting Spores of the Potato Disease. 


WORKS. 
Now ready, an entirely New Work, 
UNDER the GRAND OLD HILLS. 
Also, just published, 
SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 
FABIAN'S TOWER. 
In the press. 
The WRECKERS. 
JAMES WerR and KNIGHT, Publishers, Stationers, 
and Booksellers, 283 Regent Street. 


— MACKENZIE KETTLE’S 


| NEW WORK (and Cheap Edition) by Dr. VANCE 
SMITH. 


aEFeRer and WORD of CIRIST. 
KR Post free, 1s. 

Address, Mr. H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. . 
(PuE POTATO DISEASE, &e,—The 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of July 17 will 
Mr. 
Price 5d, 
post free 54d.—Office, 41 Wellington Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 
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Trt: Bt Reacts 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


LLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 beautiful Iustra- 
ch, ani Tenniel, and a magniticent Emblematic 
ighton, F.S.A. Printed on Toned Paper. 1 vol. 





The 


Marvels. The I 
— by Cruiksbank, Lee 
Cover designed by John Le 
crown 4to, cloth, 21s. ' 
ies of humorous legends, illustrated by thee such men as Cruikshank, 
sooth oad Tenniel—what can be more tempting? — Times. 
Y LEGENDS.—The CARMINE EDITION, 
The INGOLDSBY 6 Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech. With gilt 
edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The POPULAR EDITION, 
in crown 8vo. Seventy-fifth Thousand. Gilt edges, wiin 4 Illustrations, 6s ; 
or in calf or morocco, 128 6d, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—The VICTORIA EDITION, 


in small post, price 28 6d. 


DEPAUPERISATION. A Pamphlet. By 


Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo, Is. [Just ready. 


SUMMER DAYS in AUVERGNE. By H.deK. 


Crown 8¥o, with Five full-page Illustrations, 5s. 

easant little book about the picturesque little bath, Monte Dore. and 
its neighbourhood, embellished by interesting illustrations. ‘Those who contem- 
eet Visiting the most picturesque of French inland regions will find this little 
Plume well worth reading. Its style is fresh and natural, and not diluted with 


words. "—Spectator. sli x 7 - . 
“The book is beautifully printed, and the illustrations add to the attractive 


appearance of the volume."—/ al! Mall Gazette. 


NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. By Rhoda 


BRovGHTON, Authoress of Cometh up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” 
“Nancy,” &c. New Edition (aniform with Bentley's Favourite Novels), in 
crown Sv0, 68. 


THE NEW NOVELS TO READ, 
TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


“ Rosa Noel,” “ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


“A very pl 





“Escape me ? 
Never— 
Beloved! 
While Iam, and you are you, 
So long as the world contains us both, 
Me the loving, and you the loth, 
While the one eludes, 


Must the other pursue."—R. BROWNING. 
COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 
crown 8vyo. 


“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ There is originality 
in the tragic plot, and an increasing current of rollicking fun, which saves the 
tragedy from becoming sombre.”"—Athenwum, 

“This story is told with much, bat very uneqnal skill and power. It is a clever 
novel, never dull, and never hangs fire.”"—Standard, 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“This is in some respects a peculiar novel. There is much freshness and 
vigour about it. The scene is laid in Holland, and the provincial fétes, the racing, 
tkating, and sleigh matches, are prettily and graphically described.”"—/Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

« The scene of this tele is laid in Ho!land, and the book contains some very good 
descriptions of Dutch life and landscape.”—Standard. 

“ There is something quaint and pleasant in the outset of ‘A Losing Hazard ; 
and Fraulein Lisa is a pretty sketch.”"—Atheneun. 


In 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


“ae ne Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 
FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Saturday Review :—* There is in these days some need for this kind of advice.” 
Nonconformist :—“A shrewd, wise, practical book, by one who hasa right to speak 
and a claim to be listened to.” 


THE LONDON POOR. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


THE GREAT ARMY: 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN “A THAMES-SIDE DISTRICT. 
By the RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


Spectator :—“ A book of extraordinary interest; it cannot be described—it must 
be read.” 

Morning Post:—* There is not a single sketca that is not worthy of individual 
attention.” 

Graphic :—* Touching glimpses of the lights and shades of life among the very 
poorest classes of London.” 

Daily News:—* They bear the stamp of truth, and are related with a sympathy 
which is touching in its simplicity and fervour.” 

Nonconformist :—* * Captain Rust’ and * Fairy Armstrong’ are such as few could 
read without being moved.” 

Scotsman :—* Some of the glimpses of low life in Thames-side by-streets are quite 
Hogarth-like in power.” 

Guardian:—* Admirably told. The author has clearly lived and mingled with 
the people he writes about,” 

Inquirer :—* Will give a truer conception of the real state of the London poor 
than many elaborate reports of philanthropic society or religious mission.” 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Fifth Thousand, small 8vo, prive Is; cloth, Is 6d. 
BES $8 Y W ELL S. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ Eust Lynne,” &c. 





MR. CROLL’S CLIMATE AND TIME. 


Demy 8vo, with [lustrations, 24s, 


CLIMATE AND TIME IN THEIR 
GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 
A THEORY OF SECULAR CHANGES OF THE EARTITS CLIMATE. 
3y JAMES CROLL, of H.M.'s Geological Survey. 


Athenxum:—*“One of the most philosophical contributions to the science of 
geology within the last half-century. Every page is distinguished by close and 
earnest thought, and the conclusions arrived at are the result of striking powers of 
deductive analysis, 

British Quarterly Review :—* Since Sir Charles Lyeil sent forth his ‘ Principles of 
er we have had no work likely to be so influential on the future of the science 
as this.” 

Inquirer :—* One of the most striking aud origiual books published for many 
years.” 

Geographical Magazine :—* It will rank alongside * Lyell’s Principles.’ 

Standard :—* The most importaut work on geological events and changes for 
many years.” 

Scotsman :—* His examination of Maury's and Dr. Carpenter's theories of Oceanic 
Circulation is exceedingly acute and searching, and their overthrow is apparently 
complete.” 


Miss GREENWELL’S ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo, ¢s. 


LIBER HUMANITATIS. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


By DORA GREENWELL. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


PART FIRST NOW READY. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ORIENTAL ART. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 





Physician to, and Lecturer on Pbysivlogy at, Guy's Hospital. © 
“A standard work 
*“ May not only Le studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it | 


contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.”— | 
Pharmaceutical Journal, 


of reference."—Lancct. 


} 
Png with which every educate] man ought to make himself familiar.”"— | 
comical Nes, | 


J, and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, 





} 
MARSHALL, and CO, 











, | 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. | 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE SURPLUS SECOND-HAND COPIES 
OF THE *GREVILLE MEMOIRS.” | 
E a price of the Surplus Copies of “The GREYILLE MEMOIRS” (Second | 
- tala 3 vols. is now reduced to Iss. Other Books named in the New Edition | 
of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE are also reduced in price, to effect an 
immediate removal of a iarge portion of the surplus stock, 
I rchasers who find the slightest difficulty in obtaining Books from Mudie’s | 
Zue through other channe are recommended to forward their orders 
pe ! to NEW OXFORD S!REET, where they will receive immediate 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIPRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, | 
July 17, 1875. 








| 


/KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect ; 
AND 
JAMES L. BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, containing » 

comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, 

and a Dissertation on the Keramiec Production of ‘apan from the earliest records 

to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the 
various Provinces of the Empire. 

Illustrated by 35 Plates in full Colours and Gold, 15 Plates in 
Autotype, 13 Photo-Lithographic Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 

IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. 

The entire English Edition (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies. 


In speaking of the first part the Tunes says :—* It is a work on which it would be 
difficult to bestow any higher praise than that which is implied by saying that in 


| every way, in composition, in priuting,and in illustration, it is worthy of the exquisite 


productions of which it treats. 
“The glory of the book is the chromo-lithograpby, for which indeed some new 
name ought to be inveuted, sv unlike is it to anything which has been called 
chromo lithography befure."—Liccrpool La pre 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Publisuing OfMlce, 13 Hackiu's Hoy, 


Liverpuol; or to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week, medium 8yo, cloth, with Six Coloured Maps and numerous IIlustrations. 


The JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRITORIES. | 


A Geographical Account. By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.G.S., F.GS., Associate of | 
the Royal School of Mines: late of the Maharaja of Kashmir's Service. | 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304, with Map and Frontispiece, 5s. 

JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CAR- 
LISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. | 
Also a SMALLER EDITION, with MAP, 2s. 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the) 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 

Also in Sections, each 1s 6d: 

KESWICK, with Map. 

WINDERMERE and LANGDALE, with 2 Maps. 
GRASMERE and ULLSWATER, with 2 Maps. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER, with 3 Maps. 


Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 





Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map. | 
} 


JENKINSON’S EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE 


to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


Also, by the Same, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 


ISLE of MAN. 
And a SMALLER EDITION, with MAP, 2s, 


Crown @yo, cloth, 33 6d. 


of GEOLOGY. 


Part Il.—Stratigraphical and Paleontological. 


RUDIMENTS SAMUEL 


SHarp, F.S.A., F.G.S. 
Part I.—Introductory. 


By 


ad Feap. 8yo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


H | 

hit 

| FROM VINEYARD to DECANTER: a Book 
|| about Sherry. By DoN PEDRO VeRDAD. With a Map of the Jerez District. | 
“One of the most sensible little books on the Sherry trade that we have seen 
for a long time.” — Wine Trade Review. 


Royal 8vo, 3s, 


The BANKS of ISSUE QUESTION: Memorial 1 
addressed to the Governor and Court of Directors of the Bank of England, and 
submitted to the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1875. By 
ERNEST SEYD, F.S.8, 


N 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


VESTIGES of the MOLTEN GLOBE, as exhi- | 
bited in the Figure of the Earth, Volcanic Action, and Physiography. By 
WILttAM LOWTHIAN GREEN, Minister of Foreign Affairs to the King of the 
Sandwich Islands 


Large post 8vo, with 2 Maps, 9s | 


+ . ° ‘ | 
FIJI: Our New Province in the South Seas. | [ 
Bv J. H. De Ricci, F.R.G.S., H.M.’s Attorney-General for Fiji, Author of * How 
about Fiji?” 

CONTENTS :—Physical Aspect of the Islands — Climate—The Natives—The 
Language—Manners and Customs — Industries — Polity—Account of the various 
Proposals for the Cession of Fiji—The Annexation—Productions—Trade—Labour 
The White Population — Emigration — Ethnology — Fauna — Historical Notice— 
Appendix. 

“Highly useful and interesting." —Home News. 

* An intelligent and intelligible guide-book to our youngest colony.”—Pa!! Mall 
Gazette. 


NORTH POLAR CHART. --—STANFORD'S | 
TH 
“ An admirably complete and clear map.”—Navy. | 


| 
Size 32 inches by 27; Coloured Sheet, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. | 
MAP of the COUNTRIES ROUND the NORTH POLE. 

The Map shows in Colours the limits of the Known and the Unknown, the Open 
Water and the Frozen Seas, the Names of the great Arctic Navigators, and the 
Date of their Discoveries, from Cabot in 1497 to Payer in 1874. 

“ Superior in most respects to anything we have seen...... It exhibits faithfully all 
the circumpolar lands hitherto discovered, and in bold red letters shows the points 
reached by all the more important discoverers, with the dates of their discovery... I 
..-Even the spot where it is hoped that H.M.S. Discovery will winter is indicated.”"— 

| 


lature. 
“A well-drawn, trustworthy, and beautifully-coloured chart.”—Standard. 


Size, 17 inches by 14; Coloured Sheet, 1s; mounted on Millboard, 2s. 


ETHNOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH 


a with Table of European Languages and Explanatory Notes printed on 
the Map. 


| Scale 11} miles to an inch, size 59 inches by 58, mounted on rollers, varnished, 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL WALL MAP 


of the BRITISH ISLES, for use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by A. C. 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. i 


[MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICATION 


| 
RY 
B “The most powerful and exact of our recent political economists," pin, 


The 


SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES 


ESSAYS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICy 
POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


The 


(THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physicg 


NE 


AMBRIDGE SERMONS. 


TH 
PRESSIONS of LONDON 
| a 
| LIFE of St. TERESA. 


7JHAT WE SAW in 


GH HOPES 


REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, LARGER CHARITY. 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Tooting Graveney, Surrey. By 
JOHN CONGREVE, M.A., Rector. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK. 


Literary Introduction, by Dr. BUCHHEIM. 






the late Professor CAIRNES, LL.D, .— 










CHARACTER and LOGICAL METHOD , 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 5. 
7s 6d. [Recently Publish 

“These lectures are admirably fitted to correct the slipshod gene 
tions which pass current as the science of political economy, and j, 
a just tribute to its value that the book has been selected at Cam 
a text-book, recommended to students in the Moral Sciences,” — Zins. ‘ 


POLITIC, 

ECONOMY NEWLY EXPOUNDED. §8vyo, I4s. 
*“ Containing his most original and valuable contributions to Conon, 
science." —Times. 



















of 












and APPLIED. 8vo, 10s 6d. 






8vo, 10s 6d. 


“These vigorous and exhaustive essays, as remarkable for the energe, 
style in which they were written as for the firmness of the author's gre 
of his subject.”"—T7imes. 


SLAVE POWER: its Character. 


8vo, Second Edition, 10s 6d. 














Career, yj 






Probable Designs. 





This day, Second Edition, with New Preface. 










Speculations on a Future State. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Many of our critics seem to fancy that we presume to attempt suchy 
absurdity as a demonstration of Christian truth from a mere physig 
basis! We simply confute those who (ia the outraged name of Scien 
have asserted that Science is incompatible with Religion. Surely itis yy 
we who are dogmatists, but those who assert that the principles and wa. 
ascertained conclusions of Science are antagonistic to Ohristianity ay 
immortality.”"—E£,rtraet from Preface to Second Edition, 

“ This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtfulay 
religious readers...... It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientifle grounk 
into the possibilities of a future existence.”"—Guardian, June 23. 


W NOVEL.—CASTLE DALY: the Stony 
of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. By ANNIE KEeARy, Author of “0j 
bury,” &, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d [This day, 






















sy the Rey 

sy the Rev. E 
: . 

A. ABBotr, D.D,, Head Master of the City of London School, preache 
before the University. 8vo, 6s, 

* We do not know any really similar works of which we can say, asm 
can of this, that we turned the pages with a fear lest the conclusiong 
a given subject should come too soon..,.... Dr. Abbott has done a servie 
most of us require some bold friend to ‘perform for us between the crad 
and grave, namely, seize the thing which has so frightened us in the dark 
and shake it out straight in the light of the sun."—Speetator. 


s Y hs , ia ae e 

the STUDIO: a Decade of Poems. By 
SEBASTIAN EVANS, Author of “Brother Fabian's Manuscript.” Extn 
feap. 8vo, 53. (This day, 

“ By far the best of the ferza-rima poems, and the finest thing in th 
book is * Dudman in Paradise,’ a wonderfully vigorous and beautiful story 
of a poor hind, Dudman...... The poem is a most remarkable one, full 
beauty, humour, and pointed satire...... There is hardly one weak pagein 
this very interesting little volume, and it forms a valuable contribution t 
the literature of scholarly verse."—Academy. 


E AGE of PERICLES: a History of the 
Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. 
By W. Watkiss LLOYD, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. [Next week. 


SOCIAL LIFE; 


By E. S. Napa 
(This day. 











with other Papers, suggested by an English Residence. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Marra TRence. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, engraved by Jeens, cloth extra, 886d. [This day. 


AUSTRALIA. _ By 


ROSAMOND and FLORENCE HILL. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 

“ The history of their travels is set before the reader in an unaffected 
style that wins by its very simplicity. To those who have friends in Australia 
we commend this modest volume, as giving a faithful picture of life at the 
Antipodes.”—Globe. 


E CHILDREN’S TREASURY of ENG. 


LISH SONG. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, 


Part L., 18mo, cloth, ls 
(Part 11. nearly ready. 


and PLEADINGS for 4 


Editor of ** The Golden Treasury.” In Two Parts. 


(this day). 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d This day. 


NEW VOLUME of *The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
The Golden Treasury 


of the Best German Lyrical Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and 


18mo, 48 64. (This day. 


FURST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK. By 


HERMANN BREYMANN, Ph.D., late Lecturer in French Language sod 
Literature in Owens Cellege, Manchester, and now Professor of Philology 
in the University of Munich. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d 


[This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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ss NEW. NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


SIGNA: A STORY. 


By OUIDA. 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 








NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. 


THE 
With 40 Illustrations. 


EMMA CHEYNE. 


Ry ELLIS BRANDT. 
Crown 8yo. 








[This day. 








NEW STORY by T. A. TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 








OUT of SOCIETY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The WHEEL of FORTUNE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By E.A. RYDER. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 


North in the Tenth Century. By GEOrGE WEBBE DAseNT, D.C.L., Author of 
“ Annals of an Eventful Life,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
FroM THE “TIMES.” 

“Dr. Dasent is never so much at heme as with the Norsemen, or among the 
fjords, fields, and islands of the wild Northern scenery. A student of the Sagas, 
and an admirer of the Scalds, the life of these Norse warriors is almost as much 
areality to him as that of the Icelanders or Faroe fishermen of the present day. 
Nor do we know that he could have chosen a more picturesque period for his 
novel than the tenth century.” 

FroM THE “ ACADEMY.” 

“For all who are interested in the manners and customs of Scandinavia in early 

times, ‘The Vikings of the Baltic’ wi!l be invaluable.” 


By Mrs. E. Putieyye. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLIAM J. 


MULLER, Artist. By N. Neat Sotty, Author of “ Memoir of the Life of 
David Cox.” Illustrated with numerous Photographs. Royal 8vo, price 36s. 


NEW WORK by FRANK BUCKLAND. 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and 


ZOOLOGIST. By FraANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Illustrations, Large 
crown 8yo, 12s. 


WOLF-HUNTING 
BRITTANY. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” &c. 
Colonel Crealocke, C.B. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By F. Jacor. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


and WILD SPORT in 


With Illustrations by 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW POEMS. | 
ee | 


DENZIL PLACE: a Story in Verse. By 


VIOLET FANE. Crown 8yo, 8s. [This day. 


The SHIP in the DESERT. 





By Joaquin 
[This day. | 


MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS. By Anna Ciara! 


SHvTs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. [This day. 


From the Seotsman.—* It is impossible to read these ‘Posthumous Poems’ with- | 
out feeling that their author had, indeed, something of the true gift of poetic in- } 
Spiration—of that power which culture may ripen and develope, but which no 
culture can implant, Almostall the poems written before the author was seventeen 
years of age may be cited as evidence of this; and not because of their maturity 
and finish of expression, but from the depth of thought and rich imaginative 
faculty they exhibit.” } 


EARL HAKON, the MIGHTY. By’ 


ORHLENSCHLAGER. Translated from the Danish by FRANK C. LASCRLLES. | 
Crown 8yo, 5s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


QUEEN MARY: 


A DRAMA. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


The TIMES says of Mr. TENNYSON'S NEW DRAMA: 





“Queen Mary ™ is not only a fine poem, but a fine drama, and that though each 
of the several powers which go to make it so has already been proved by the 
author. The masterly harmony in which they work together here entitles “ Queen 
Mary ” to be considered something more than merely a success ina new kind. We 
can but end as we began, by saying that we do not know where to look in post- 
Shaksperian English poetry for a poem in which the true fire of drama so burns as 
in Mr. Tennyson's “ Queen Mary.” 


The DAILY NEWS says of Mr. TENNYSON'’S NEW DRAMA: 





The great interest of the drama is in Mary Tudor herself. We hardly know 
where in recent literature to look for a picture so consistent, so truthful, and so 
touching. It is the Mary of history, the bigoted, blinded, unpitying Queen; and it 
is also the woman whom we can see through the pageantry of history, and who may 
be met with in the commonest life; the woman who can love with passion and 
jealousy, but who has no gift to make herself loved. The drama is filled with the 
heart-ache because of her. The wail of her yearning, unsatisfied love makes the 
lines pathetic everywhere; for even where she is not, that hungering cry is still 
ringing in our ears, No one can admire her, she is so remorseless in her bigotry. 
No one can hate her or keep from pitying her, she is so womanly in her weaknesses, 
and her “despised love,” and her devouring fear and jealousies...... If we look 
on * Queen Mary ™ as the original poetic, and even dramatic, rendering of one sad, 
strange, contradictory, pathetic character, set in a well-constructed surrounding of 
historical events and figures, we shall probably admit that Mr. Tennyson has added 
to literature what Emerson would call one “ new organic form,” and that in itself 
would be praise enough to uphold a fame. 


THE SPECTATOR says of Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW DRAMA:— 





On the whole, we think we may say that this is a play which will compare, with 
something more than advantage, with Shakespeare's “Henry VIIL” Certainly 
we should be surprised to hear that any true critic would rate “Queen Mary,” 
whether in dramatic force or in general power, below “ Henry VIIL,” and our own 
impression is that it is a decidedly finer work of dramatic art. The morbid pas- 
sions of Mary, the brief intervals of her lucid and energetic action, the gloom of 
her physical decay, and the despair of her mora! desolation, together make up a 
picture which it would be impossible for any one who can enter into it ever to forget. 


THE MORNING POST says of Mr. TENNYSON'S NEW DRAMA: 





All that the poet's most ardent admirer could have wished...... One great point 
of interest about the play consists in the fact that it contains what are, as far as wo 
know, Mr. Tennyson's first utterances in prose. All that need be said about these 
passages is, that since he can write such crisp nervous English, it is to be hoped 
that he will give the world a few more examples of his power. The admirers of 
“ Amphion ” need not to be told that our Poet Laureate has a most subtle sense of 
humour; and this comes out excellently in such scones as those between the two 
gossips in the charch. 


THE STANDARD says of Mr. TENNYSON'S NEW DRAMA: 





Our conclusion must be that, whether Mr. Tennyson has done wisely or not in 
challenging a comparison with the historical plays of Shakespeare, he has produced 
a fine work of dramatic art, which is not unworthy to take its place among his 
poems. 

The ECHO says of Mr. TENNYSON'S NEW DRAMA: 





It has the true ring of genuine dramatic poetry, and to find its equal we must go 
back to the Shakespearean era....../ Altogether the drama must be pronounced a 
very great one—good to read beyond anything of the kind that has appeared ocer- 
tainly within the present century. 


NOTES and QUERIES says of Mr. TENNYSON'S NEW DRAMA 





The book of the year, the dramatic poem that will live through all years, is the 
Poet Laureate’s drama, which takes Mary Tudor for its heroine. It is simple 
history told in poetic measure—told from the accession of the Queen down to her 
death, and leaving the reader with a mingled feeling of pity and execration for 
Mary herself, pity for the woman whose heart thirsted in vain for some poor 
draught of love from Philip, execration for the Queen whose disappointed love ren- 
dered her even more furious than ever in carrying out Philip's policy to crush the 
reformed religion by burning the reformed religionists. 





MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S 
WORKS. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITION IN FIVE 


Now ready. 


Vol. IT.—EARLY POEMS 


IDYLLS. 


Vol. I1.—LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, 


and OTHER POEMS. 
Vol. UI.—The IDYLLS of the KING. 
Each, cloth gilt, 6s; half morocco, roxburgh binding, 7s 6d. 


VOLUMES. 


and ENGLISH 


«Complete.) 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 CORNHILL; 
AND 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 0.'S PUBLICATIONS, — 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Price 35s. KOLDEWZY (Captain).—The SECOND NORTH-GERMAN POLAR EXPEDITION in the YEAR 1869.79 


of the Ships “Germania " and “ Hansa,” under command of Captain Koldewey. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Woodcuts, Maps, 


Chromo-lithographs, 35s. aud 





Price 30s. FLAMMARION (C.)—The ATMOSPHERE. Edited by James Glaisher. 10 beautiful Chromo-lithographs 


and 81 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, £1 10s. 





Price 24s. GUIZOT (M.)—A POPULAR HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times. By M. Guizot. Wit, 


Each Volume. numerous Illustrations by A. de Neuville. Translated by Ropert BLACK, M.A. In 5 vols. Volumes I. to III., royal 8vo, cloth extra, each £1 4s, 


now ready. (Vol. IV. is in progress.) 





Price 21s. THOMSON (J.)—STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, and CHINA; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adven. 


tures, and Residence Abroad. Demy 8vo, 60 Woodcuts from the Author’s Photographs, cloth extra, 21s. 





Price 18s. SMITH (G.)—ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the Site of 


Nineveh during 1873 and 1874. By GEORGE SMITH, Author of “ History of Assurbanipal,” &c. Demy 8vo, illustrated by Photographs and 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoveries, price 18s. 





Price 16s. WARBURTON (Colonel EGERTON).—JOURNEY ACROSS AUSTRALIA; giving a Full Account of his 


Perilous Journey from the Centre to Western Australia. Illustrations and a Map, Edited, with an Lotroductory Chapter, by C. H. EDEN and § 
W. BATES, of the Royal Geographical Society. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


STANLEY (H. M.)—COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: a Story of Two British Campaigns in Africa. Demy 


8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 





Price 15s. VIOLLET-LE-DUC.—The ANNALS of a FORTRESS. 85 fine Woodcuts and 8 Designs in Colour, 8yo, 


cloth extra, price 15s. 
“A work that combines amusement with instruction in a very rare degree,"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“A delightful as well as an instructive book.”—Standard. 





Price 14s. BUTLER (Major W. F.)—AKIM-FO0O: the History of a Failure. By the Author of ‘‘ The Great Lone Land,” 





Price 12s. VIOLLET-LE-DUC.—HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. §8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Numerous Illustrations. 


ROHLFS (Dr. G.)—ADVENTURES in MOROCCO. Map and Portrait. 





Price 10s. 6d. VERNE (Jules).—The FUR COUNTRY. 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


From the EARTH to the MOON and a TRIP ROUND IT. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


edges, 10s 6d. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. 113 very graphic Woodcuts, 


*,* See also VERNE’S BOOKS at 7s 6d. 





Price 8s 6d. CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Numerons Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. . 





Price 7s 6d. 
LOW’'S STANDARD LIBRARY of TRAVEL and; SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules Sandeau. Translated VERNE (JULES),—FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOON, 
ADVENTURE. Crown 8vo, bound uniformly | by Robert Black, M.A. With 79 Woodcuts, royal | 
in cloth extra, 7s 6d each Volume. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges. | VERNE (JULES).—MERIDIANA. Numerous Iilus- 


1, The GREAT LONE LAND. By W.F. Butler. | 
2. The WILD NORTH LAND. Numerous Wood- STANLEY (Hi. M.) ‘MY KALULU,’ PRINCE, KING, 


8. HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. By H. M. | 
4. The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION. 





trations. 


| VERNE (JULES).—AROUND the WORLD in 
| EIGHTY DAYS. 


By C.R. Markham. Mapsand Illustrations. | THE FANTASTIC HISTORY of the CELEBRATED VERNE (JULES).—A FLOATING CITY, &e. 


cuts anda Map. Fifth Edition. (Stanley. | and SLAVE 












































5. A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN'S BAY. | PIERROT. Written by the Magician Alcofri- 

By A. H. Markham. New Edition. ' bas. VERNE (JULES).—Dr. OX'S EXPERIMENT, &e. 
Price 6s. 

LOW’'S STANDARD NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s} MAURY'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of SEA and THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 
each, cloth extra. METEOROLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. Price 63 each ; or in calf extra, 10s 6d. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. By W. Black. The GENTLE LIFE. Tenth Edition. 

KILMENY: 2 Novel. By W. Black. AN _H)—TWO YEARS 0 ‘ ABOUT in the WORLD. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. Third Edition. Ba dye ag SWO TEARS SEVORE the WAST. LIKE UNTO CHRIST. Second Edition. (Edition. 

LORNA oe RY ene. . FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum. Enlarged 

CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore. a ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Second Edition. 

LARA VAUGHAN. By RB. D. Blackmore. GETTING-ON in the WORLD; or, Hints on Success | The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. 

INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. in Life. By William Mathews, LL.D. Small post | the GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 

WORK: a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled edges, 6s. VARIA: READINGS from RARE BOOKS. 

MISTRESS JUDITH. By C.C. Fraser-Tytler. The SILENT HOUR. Essays, Original and Selected. 

NINETY-THBEE. By Victor Hugo. L[lustrations.; KING (C..—MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA | ESSAYS on ENGLISH WRITERS. (Second Edition. 

TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. NEVADA. 6s, A MAN’S THOUGHTS. 

Price 5s. : 

ADVENTURES on the GREAT HUNTING- | EVANS (C.)}—A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. Crown ;}HACKLANDER (Ff. W.)—BOMBARDIER H. and 
GROUNDS. 8vo, cloth. CORPORAL DOSE. 

BACKWARD GLANCES. Small post 8vo, cloth a (A. —HARRY HEATHCOTE of GAN- |CRAIK (Mrs.—ADVENTURES of a BROWNIE. 
extra. GOIL. Illustrations. 

FRANC (MAUDE JEANE).—EMILY'S CHOICE. MACGREGOR (J.\—The VOYAGE ALONE. Cloth. | NARRATIVE of EDWARD CREWE. Small post 

FRANC (MAUDE JEANE).—MARIAN. PARISIAN FAMILY. By Madame Guizot de Witt. 8vo, cloth extra. (RANTZAD. 

FRANC (MAUDE JEANE). — VERMONT Feap ERCKMANN - CHATRIAN. — The BROTHERS 
VALE. PHELPS (Miss).—SILENT PARTNER. | MACGREGOR (JOHN).—The VOYAGE ALONE. 

Price 3s 6d. 

GIRLS’ BOOKS. A Series written, edited, or) ALCOTT (LOUISA M.)—LITTLE MEN. PHELPS (Miss).—TROTTY'S WEDDING TOUR. 
translated by the Autt “Jot lifax.” . vis : i . ‘ 
Small west’ Sve, cloth cxtra, de 6d exch | ALOOTT (LOUISA M.)\—LITTLE WOMEN. STOWE (Mrs. H. B.)—PINK and WHITE TYRANNY. 
(formerly 4s.) ALCOTT (LOUISA M.)\—OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

k ,E SUNSHINE’ 2) ? A r . , 

. eee ee | ERCKMAN-CHATRIAN.—FOREST HOUSE. WHITNEY (Mrs. A. D. T.)—FAITH GARTNEY. 

3. itr tan —" AGO, FRISWELL.—The GINGER-BREAD MAIDEN. | WHITNEY (Mrs. A. D. T.)—HITHERTO. 

4.1IS 1 JE? y — ~. , ny — 

5. An ONLY SISTER. By Ma iaitnetidian HALE (E. E.)—IN HIS NAME. | WHITNEY (Mrs. A. D. T.)—The OTHER GIRLS. 

6. Miss MOORE. | LOCKER (A.)—The VILLAGE SURGEON. } WHITNEY (Mrs, A. D. T.—WE GIRLS. 

Price 2s 6d. THE BAYARD SERIES. 

LOW'S HALF-CROWN SERIES, choicely bound, | CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. de Berville. HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE. With Biographical 
cloth, gilt edges, small post Svo. | DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS, KING of FRANCE. | Introduction. 

1, SEA-GT LL R¢ CK. By Jules Sandean. . | The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. The RELIGIO MEDICI, &e. By T. Brown, Knt. 

2. The HOT SE on WHEELS. By Madame Stolz. | ABDALLAH. By Edouard Laboullaye. BALLAD POETRY. By R. Buchanan, 

3, bg Pn cena of the MANSE. By Dr. bos ee an OPINIONS of NAPOLEON | COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL. With Preface by C. 
‘Holland. ‘ 2 JUNAPARTE, | Swinburne. 

4. “saa E, and the TWO CAPTAINS. By} a an Oriental Romance. By William Beck- | LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 

ouqué, ss ord. ESSAYS in MOSAIC. By Thomas Ballantyne. 

5. DRAXY MILLER'S DOWRY. | The KING and the COMMONS. Edited by Prof. | MY UNCLE TOBY. Edited by P. Fitzgerald, 

4. a GOLD PIECES. By Madame | roan Ss wares | REFLECTIONS of the Duke dela ROCHEFOUCAULD 

oo: Same . ; ( S of WELLINGTON. SOCRATES: Memoirs for English Readers. By Edw. 

7. PIOC IOLA; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. DR. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYS- | Sakon, vitae eee , 
Saintine. SINIA. | PRINCE ALBERT'S GOLDEN PRECEPTS. 
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